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To ATLANTIC CITY 


one Wisconsin Special to the AASA 
meeting in Atlantic City will leave 
Chicago, Union Station, February 21, at 
3:10 P. M. via Pennsylvania R. R. This 
will be an All-Pullman completely 
equipped train and will get to Atlantic 
City at 9:30 the next morning. 
Round-trip ticket, Chicago to Atlantic 
City, is $47.70, and entitles holder to 


any class of Pullman space. A lower 
priced ticket for $42.95 entitles holder 
to purchase upper berth only. Those de- 
siring to include New York in their 
schedule may buy a ticket for Chicago 
to New York with side trip to Atlantic 
City for $52.05. In addition to the round- 
trip fares, the Pullman fares are as 
follows: 


CHICAGO TO ATLANTIC CITY—Each Way 


Tr 
Lower berth 
Upper berth 


Upper berth, round trip 
Bedroom (two persons) 
Bedroom (one person) 
Compartment (two persons) 


$ 6.30 
4.35 
7.80* 
12.60 

. 11.35 
17.85 


Drawing room (three persons) 22.05 


* This rate applies only in connec- 
tion with round-trip rail ticket good 
in upper berth. Be sure to purchase 
the ticket corresponding to the kind 


Noma) 
=e 


WWD 














The schedule arranged is fast and per- 
mits attendance at the Saturday sessions 
in Atlantic City or Philadelphia. After 
the close of the convention return via 
Washington and liberal stop-over privi- 
leges are available at no extra charge. 


How To Arrange Your 
Transportation 


Buy your rail ticket from your local 
ticket agent. Your Pullman space must 
be purchased from the Penna. R. R. Send 


TH! 


| of Pullman space desired. 


WISCONSIN 





check for the price of accommodations 
desired to the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
1410 First Wisconsin Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Milwaukee, specifying space and they 
will send ticket to you. 

Return from Atlantic City is on indi- 
vidual basis. For those who want it, 
there will be a Special leaving Atlantic 
City on February 27, 4:35 P. M. and 
arriving at Chicago at 8:35 next morning. 

For further information, write to the 
Secretary of the WEA. 
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EDITOR 





E WERE recently asked, How can we 
best combat subversive doctrine? The 
letter showed that what the inquirer really 
hoped for was an effective weapon to bludgeon 
THE WISCONSIN WAY Communists and fellow- 
travelers. Considering this 
problem it seems that valuable time spent on 
cussing the Commies could profitably be de- 
voted to building up the positive side. Those 
who profess a preference for ‘foreign ideolo- 
gies’ are scarce at this moment. A better job 
for us is to emphasize the ideals and blessings 
of our country. Set them out in simple com- 
parative style so that Americanism will be seen 
as something that is sacred to every individual. 
Schools and many other agencies are carrying 
on such a program. Any one having doubts 
about this had better consider the student poll 
of the 17,000 public high school pupils of 
Rochester, New York, regarding their attitude 
toward the democratic form of government. 

A large university has barred subversives 
from matriculation. Refused admission, they 
may now be following their ideological inclina- 
tions elsewhere to the detriment of the nation. 
Perhaps they have by this time sneaked into 
places more vulnerable to their plans and 
desires. Who knows? 

The Wisconsin way in handling this ques- 
tion makes better sense. Similar exclusion from 
the University campus was suggested to the 
Board of Regents. Legally, the Regents are 
bound by a statute which prohibits sectarian or 
partisan tests affecting the students or faculty. 
The governing body did not mince words when 
it stated that disloyal acts of students or faculty 
would not be countenanced. On the point of 
rejection of certain students the Regents unani- 
mously reaffirmed their faith in the purposes 
of education when they said, ‘Those students 
who are impressed with other forms of gov- 
ernment may well to their advantage and 
to that of the nation be exposed to the pro- 
gram of American education conducted at the 

University.” 
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HE Representative Assembly again favored 
increased federal aid to education. One res- 
olution approved the bill providing federal 


funds for health, physical education and recrea- 
tion in the 


various 
states. In 


December the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State Teachers’ Associations also went 
on record for the bill. The secretaries held that 
“vigorous health and physical hardihood of all 
the citizens of a democracy are essential at 
all times’; that “any program of National De- 
fense is primarily the responsibility of the 
national government, with such assistance as 
the several states can render.” In both the case 
of the WEA business body and the association 
of secretaries, it was specified that such funds 
be administered through and by the regularly 
constituted federal, state and local school au- 
thorities. School people generally are opposed 
to turning school programs over to any agen- 


HOLD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
RESPONSIBLE FOR PHYSICAL STAMINA 


cies except those named in basic state school 
codes. They are wary of centralization in fed- 
eral offices and do not want to see competing 
systems of education develop as between the 
federal government and the states. Resolutions 
of educational associations all over the country 
show that educators are agreed upon this 
principle. 


* 


ee back over WEA convention pro- 
gram speakers, one is impressed by the 
number of them who are playing important 
roles in the news of the day. There is John T. 
Flynn who is constantly in 
Josh Lee spoke 
the House 
Drew 


W. E. A. TALENT 

the news. 
to us as a member of 
now an influential Senator. 
daily column is read by millions. Edward Tom- 
linson’s stature is ever increasing in view of his 
thorough knowledge of Latin~American affairs. 
Paul Van Zeeland’s name appears regularly, as 


does that of Sonia Tomara. Raymond Gram 


and is 
Pearson’s 
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Swing has acquired top-notch fame as an inter- 
preter of current events and is the subject of a 
feature article in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Mowrer, High, Pollock, Lewis, and others who 
spoke upon our programs are “in the news”, 
all of which is indicative of the attempt of the 
WEA officers to get the best. 


* 


— as to the trend of judicial 
opinion on removal of tenure after ac- 
quiring it came last spring when Judge C. B. 
Dillett, Shawano, ruled in favor of a tenure 
teacher in a one- 
room school who 
had been refused 
re-employment after such schools were ex- 
cluded from Section 39.40. (See Wis. Jnl. of 
Ed., April, 1940, p. 397) 

The school board appealed the case to the 
Supreme Court which affirmed the judgment 
of the circuit court. The teacher had taught 
continuously in the school for sixteen years up 
to May, 1939. Upon exclusion of one-room 
school teachers from eligibility to the tenure 
act she was refused a contract, the board be- 
lieving her tenure rights had been annulled 
by the repeal law of 1939. To this argument 
of the board the Supreme Court has held that 
there is no evidence that it was intended to 
apply in any way than prospectively, that is, 
lo those who would in the future come under 
the tenure law. The Court held that if it op- 
erates retroactively upon teachers who had al- 
ready acquired tenure, it is unconstitutional 
interference with contract rights. The Court 
goes on to say, “It is a fundamental rule of 
statutory construction that a retroactive opera- 
tion is not to be given so as to impair an 
existing right or obligation otherwise than in 
matters of procedure, unless that effect cannot 
be avoided without doing violence to the lan- 
guage of the enactment.” 


AMENDMENT TO TENURE ACT 
HELD NOT RETROACTIVE 


The dismissed teacher also had put in a 
claim for damages which the board challenged 
as excessive. The court held that the damages 
be awarded. In this ruling there is something 
which teachers involved in tenure litigation 
should keep in mind. It was proved that the 
dismissed teacher had made reasonable efforts 
to secure other teaching positions. 

Another tenure case is expected to be heard 
before the Supreme Court in the near future. 
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It will be an appeal from the decision of Judge 


Steinle wherein he ruled that the 1939 age 
limit law of 65 years is not retroactive, and, 
can apply only to teachers who acquired tenure 
after the date (July 1, 1940) the amendment 
went into effect. 

In all, then, three court decisions have set 
the principle that tenure rights cannot be an- 
nulled by subsequent legislation. Such rulings 
merely conform to rulings through the years 
in which teachers’ contractual status was 
involved. 


* 


UNCLASSIFIED 


In the rotunda of the Capitol there is dis- 
played a map of Wisconsin showing the yearly 
fatalities due to highway accidents. On it ap- 
pears this admonition: It is better to kill time 
than to kill people. 


EDPRESS advises us that the title of a re- 
cent Doctor’s dissertation is, ‘Retroactive inhi- 
bition as affected by the temporal position of 
interpolated learning activities in elementary 
school children.” 


It is said the British people are keeping up 
fighting morale in the face of devastating at- 
tacks because they would rather die on their 
feet than live on their knees. 

Professor Earl Lockard of Wilson Junior 
College (after hearing an address by Dr. 
Mortimer J. Adler): ‘‘Adler’s statement that 
nobody has been properly educated in the last 
fifty years made his entire speech worthless. If 
we were to follow his reasoning to the logical 
conclusion, all teachers would have to commit 
suicide. I believe Adler should set the example 
at once.”’ 

There are altogether too many cases of shat- 
tered nerves among school people. Can't the 
tempo be eased? Can't the daily work be done 
without exhausting wear upon the human 
mechanism? Let’s observe how some folks do a 
big day’s work in stride. 

The importance of educational institutions in 
the defense program was covered in a recent 
Town Hall program. We hope those thumping 
for educational reductions listened in. 
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Sacial Studies and 
Doak S. Campbell 
Dean of the Graduate School 
George Peabody College for Teachers 

UR program of national defense will be 
just as strong as is the fortitude, the 
solidarity of the American people. Stupendous 
as are the industrial and military phases of the 
defense program, we may expect them to come 
through on schedule. Thousands of aircraft 
with tens of thousands of men to fly and 
service them; a two-ocean navy adequately 
manned and equipped; military and naval out- 
posts properly coordinated; agricultural and 
industrial production completely mobilized— 
these preparations are under way and they will 

reach their proper complement in due time. 
Important as we must consider these imme- 
diate tangible requisites for the national de- 
fense, there is another element that is at once 
less tangible and more important. Without 
doubt the security of the United States of 
America during the next decade depends upon 
the development of a strong unified purpose 
common to all the people. This purpose cannot 
be a blind one, based upon emotional hysteria 
such as Hitler and his Goebbels have incited 
among German youth. In our democracy this 
unified purpose must rest upon an intelligent 
grasp of significant related facts as well as upon 
deep emotion. The democratic citizen, if his 
purpose is strong enough to withstand the on- 
slaughts of propaganda as well as physical war- 


fare, must know the facts about the slow 
growth of human liberties, and he must be 
aware of the price which has been paid for 
these liberties by others who have struggled 
through the centuries. He must also be able to 
adjudge present day movements as they may 
affect our liberties. 

The social studies in our schools can play an 
important part in providing American youth 
with the means of gaining understandings of 
the background of democratic human rights and 
an awareness of the critical dangers they face 
at the present. The social studies teacher is, 
therefore, in the first line of defense of democ- 
racy. 

Almost every aspect of national defense, both 
material and spiritual, requires the teaching of 
social studies materials in their immediate vital 


i 


relationships. For example, the social and eco- 
nomic adjustments necessary to accomplish the 
industrial and military aspects of defense be- 
come personal to a majority of our school chil- 
dren. The re-allocation of labor requires many 
changes and adjustments of family plans. Chil- 
dren are concerned with any change that affects 
their father’s job. Moving from one commu- 
nity to another raises many questions. Regula- 
tions that must necessarily accompany mobiliz- 
ation may cause inconveniences, the reasons for 
which may be not entirely clear to those 
affected. Registration of more than sixteen mil- 
lions of our men brings defense close to the 
homes of most American families. Such ex- 
periences provide occasion for the use of social 
and economic concepts that are basic to our 
national life, the understanding of which by 
the majority of our people will do much to 
establish and maintain a national unity. 

Every day millions of American school chil- 
dren are made aware of world conditions 
through the press, the radio, and the newsreel. 
What American child is there who secures in- 
formation regarding English refugee children 
without forming some emotional attitude to- 
ward the conditions that required children to 
flee their country? What more urgent need or 
better opportunity is afforded the school, par- 
ticularly the teacher of social studies, to provide 
a much wider understanding of people of other 
lands? Every aspect of world geography as- 
sumes a role of primary importance. 

Inquiry into historical facts which have 
always attended tyranny runs the whole gamut 
of history. The tensions that attend social and 
political movements in the United States are the 
concern of children as well as adults. Their in- 
terpretation in the light of our own struggles 
to secure and maintain our liberties calls for 
the careful treatment of historical materials. 

The task for the Social Studies in National 
Defense is not different in character or quality 
from that required during peace times. Even 
though it must be of greater intensity, we must 
still continue to provide pupils in school with 
opportunity to learn by experience the concepts 
essential to democracy and to develop the atti- 
tudes to render those concepts 
effective. 


necessary 
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Cuts Courtesy Wisconsin Alumnus 





We are pleased to provide for our readers a clearer 
grasp of the part played by some of our educational 
agencies in the defense program. The following ar- 
ticles were prepared upon our request.—Ed., 


HE Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 

and Adult Education is cooperating with 
the federal government in the training of 
workers for essential defense industries. George 
P. Hambrecht, State Director, has been desig- 
nated by the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of the National Defense (Sponsor) 
and the U. S. Office of Education (Co-Spon- 
sor) as the Wisconsin representative for the 
sponsor and co-sponsor on the defense 
program. 

The State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education in Wisconsin is designated as the 
administering agency for defense training pro- 
grams in this state. State Advisory Commit- 
tees composed of representatives from em- 
ployer, employee and agricultural organiza- 
tions in the state will be appointed by the State 
Board to advise on the conduct of these 
training programs. 

Since July of 1940 refresher courses set up 
to make more employable persons who are 
trained for work in the following industries 
have been carried on: the aircraft industry— 
manufacturing, maintenance and repair; ma- 
chine tools;  shipbuilding—manufacturing 
maintenance and repair; automotive—manu- 
facturing and repair; electrical; forging; boiler 
and heavy steel plate; foundry; light manu- 
facturing; sheet metal; chemicals; ammunition; 
and ordnance, both light and heavy. 

Sources from which the trainees are obtained 
are the U. S. Public Employment Service and 
the Work Projects Administration. 


* 


WHAT VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS ARE DO 


GEORGE P. HAMBRECHT 


Director, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education 


The federal government reimburses the 
local schools of vocational and adult education 
conducting these programs, paying one hun- 
dred per cent of the expenditures for teachers 
salaries, supplies, light, heat, power, and jani- 
tor service. Approximately $70,000 per month 
of federal funds are being expended on this 
program at the present time. 

At the present time in Wisconsin there are 
employed approximately three hundred occu- 
pationally competent instructors and over 
three thousand trainees are enrolled. Many of 
the workers who have been trained are now 
employed in essential industries. The courses of 
training are usually ten weeks in length and 
are conducted for five days a week, six hours 
each day. A recent release from Washington 
indicated that in proportion to its population 
Wisconsin stood first on the list in the number 
of workers being trained on this program. 
Legislation enacted into law in October, 1940, 
provided for several new phases of activities. 

Programs to provide the training of youth 
for employment in our essential defense in- 
dustries are now being initiated. One of these 
programs provides for instruction to rural and 
non-rural out-of-school youth. Youth who 
qualify may be enrolled in courses which will 
be set up on the basis of their ability to profit 
from the instruction offered in the probability 
that they will accept employment in the 
defense program if and when it is offered 
them. 

The approved industries or occupations for 
which training may be given are as follows: 
aircraft manufacturing, maintenance and _ te- 
pair; machine tools; shipbuilding manufactur- 
ing, maintenance and repair ; automotive manu- 

(Continued on page 232) 
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National Defense 


* 





L. W. BRIDGMAN 


Extension Editor 


HE necessities of national defense confer 

upon state universities privileges of several 
types: Offers of research, laboratory and 
faculty aid for the government's emergency 
planning; contributions toward the shaping of 
an informed public opinion, through which 
vital issues are capable of appraisal open- 
mindedly, free from passion and prejudice; and 
offering of actual training of students for 
service to meet the possible requirements of the 
future. 

The University Reports on Defense 


Obviously, many departments of the Uni- 
versity are geared to meet scientific demands 
useful to the government in times of need. All 
these have volunteered their full cooperation. 
For the University as a whole President C. A. 
Dykstra named a special committee to canvass 
the personnel and facilities that are usable, if 
necessary, for national defense. Headed by 
Professor J. H. Mathews, this committee has 
completed a 309-page report, now on file with 
the National Defense Research Council at 
Washington. In it are listed many and varied 
possibilities for research which have bearing 
on the national problem. These possibilities 
reside in the fields of biology, medicine, 
chemistry, physics and mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and the earth sciences. 

Although the detailed findings are with- 
held from public scrutiny, it can be said the 
report constitutes a comprehensive coverage of 
the scientific work now in progress on the 
campus, and comments upon many ways in 
which the experiences and facilities in scientific 
fields can be put to possible use to help meet 
the nation’s emergency needs. 


The Extension Division’s Part 
The Extension Division reports that it has 





sought from the beginning to meet its own 
obligations involving these national needs 
wherever its special facilities can best be 
applied. Some of these services are here 
lescribed: 


I. AIDS FOR CITIZEN UNDERSTANDING 


Into the defense problem, considered in its 
widest application, enter the concerns of thou- 
sands of youth without jobs or further educa- 
tional opportunity; the many small-town edu- 
cational limitations from which high school 
graduates suffer unless wider opportunities are 
developed for them; the need for opening 
vistas of understanding for young people reach- 
ing age 21; and the satisfaction of countless 
adult demands looking to larger comprehen- 
sions of grave world events and their implica- 
tions for ourselves. With problems of such 
import the Extension Division is vitally 
concerned. 

In Wisconsin there are perhaps 50,000 
young people, recent graduates of high schools, 
who have little or no satisfactory occupation 
for their free time. Local and state educational 
agencies are accepting their responsibility for 
helping direct these youth into proper educa- 
tional channels by methods the most feasible, 
financially and otherwise. If such efforts do 
nothing more for their beneficiaries, they help 
bolster youthful morale and inculcate a sense 
of social responsibility. 

Hence the Extension Division, with the co- 
operation of local boards, is offering college 
work to more than 700 of these graduates 
from financially handicapped homes at exten- 
sion centers in 15 of the larger cities. In 
smaller towns other youth similarly situated, 
for whom class centers are not accessible, are 
taking Extension correspondence courses 
toward either a college program or business 
or industrial objectives. They too are using 
facilities furnished by the local schools and 
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receive help from the National Youth 
Administration. 

If what the country needs is a more under- 
standing citizenship to help prepare for a bet- 
ter world order, then it is difficult to conceive 
of a more practical type of training for citizen 
duties than Wisconsin’s training program for 
new voters. The reference is to the citizenship 
training program initiated by the Extension Di- 
vision in 1938. With increasing momentum 
and effectiveness this program has been applied 
to the task of preparing young people to as- 
sume the responsibilities of voting citizens and, 
in a larger sense, of helping to make demo- 
cracy work better. As a contribution to “de- 
fense’’ against totalitarian philosophies it has 
been lauded far and wide. With some 5,500 
new voters and a total of 15,000 persons 
actively participating last year, it is fair to as- 
sume that this movement rapidly is becoming 
an effective force in confirming in the general 
body of citizens their beliefs in the high 
privileges that go with a free society. 


THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS— 
(Continued from page 230) 





facturing maintenance and repair; electrical; 

forging; boiler and heavy steel plate; foundry, 

light manufacturing; sheet metal; woodwork- 
ing; chemicals; ammunition; ordnance light 
and heavy, 

A second phase of the program will provide 
instruction to youth assigned to National 
Youth Administration work projects. Only 
young persons employed by the National 
Youth Administration on work projects are 
eligible for enrollment in this program. 

The following types of courses may be 
given: 

1. Courses organized to give extension training 
supplementary to the work experience pro- 
vided by the NYA work projects. 

. Courses organized to give preparatory training 
as an aid to the occupational adjustment to 
NYA workers. 

3. Other necessary instruction designed to en- 
large the civic or vocational intelligence of 
young people employed on NYA _ work 
projects. 


N 


. The primary purpose of these several train- 
ing programs is to train workers for employ- 
ment in essential defense industries where 
surveys and such other information as may be 
available indicate that there is a need for 
additional workers. 





Wisconsin schools are availing themselves 
of the collections of educational films main- 
tained by the Extension Division. Many films 
convey social significance useful in imparting 
to youth the values to be found in the modern 
democracy. And in its shipments of informa- 
tional material in loan packages the Extension 
Division uses additional instrumentalities for 
enlarging individual and group understandings, 
helpful in fitting men and women for the 
parts they may play in keeping the ship of 
state on even keel when divisive forces 
threaten. 


Il. MANPOWER FOR THE NATION 

The Extension Division is the government's 
official agency in Wisconsin having direction 
of the ever widening program of civilian pilot 
training. In the summer of 1939 the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority asked the Extension Di- 
vision to organize a program at the University 
of Wisconsin and at other educational centers. 
Through its office of field organization the 
Extension Division therefore set up a long- 
time program looking to the training of suc- 
cessive quotas of students, 19 to 26 years of 
age, in the science of aeronautics. 

The students who enrolled applied on a 
purely voluntary basis, but it was generally 
understood that, as trainees, they would be re- 
garded as a potential reservoir of manpower 
from which, should the emergency require, the 
government might draw for its future pilots. 

Under new regulations now in effect, stu- 
dents desiring to take flight lessons must sign 
a pledge of service to apply in case of national 
need. This is construed to mean that if they 
are drafted they must enter the air arm of the 
service, so that their flight experience may be 
available to the branch for which they are 
especially fitted. If not drafted, they may con- 
tinue training at a time they may determine. 

Not only was a large training program un- 
dertaken at the University, but similar pro 
grams were instituted at the Milwaukee Exten- 
sion Center and at six state teachers’ colleges. 
To date 410 students at all centers have taken 
flight instruction and ground school work; 50 
of these have continued in advanced courses; 
108 others have taken ground school work 
only; and in special summer classes 46 instruc- 
tors have had advanced instruction in ground 
subjects to qualify them to teach fundamental 
principles in aeronautics at any institution. 
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Amplifying its aeronautics service, the Ex- 
tension Division recently added four new 
courses in the principles of aeronautics, for 
study by correspondence. Knowledge of all 
four is essential for those who undertake 
flight training or engage in other aeronautical 
activity. 

The University has been credited in govern- 
ment circles as one of the largest and most 
efficient institutions giving primary and ad- 
vanced flight training, and as one of the few 
that offer a ground school instructors’ course. 

During the second semester 200 additional 
students will receive CAA flight training in 
Wisconsin. Thus, by next July the University 
will have offered this training to more than 
750 youths in the national program which 
aims to build up a potential supply of future 
pilots, and by this time next year it appears 
certain that many of the present students will 
be serving as flight instructors in the 
military arm. 

The University Extension Division has heen ac- 


tively interested in the promotion of Citizenship 
Day, developed on a large scale in Manitowoc County. 
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HE final verdict as to the kind of schools 

- we have is in the hands of the public. As 
society becomes more complicated and more 
specialized a gap widens between what goes 
on in the schools and what the public thinks 
goes on. In the old days when the teacher 
boarded around at all the homes of her pupils 
the gap was very small because of intimate con- 
tact. Not so today. The gap is further widened 
by the fact that education is a profession that 
is continually adding to its fund of knowledge. 
Even trained teachers must spend much time 
in reading professional literature and doing 
graduate study in an effort to keep abreast. 
The layman's conception of school is likely to 
be static, or at least vague. The results of the 
recent Gallup poll as reported in the Decem- 
ber Wisconsin Journal of Education reveal that 
a large portion of the public has no clear-cut 
notion of the purposes of education. Schools 
have been remiss in the past in their failure to 
recognize the need for keeping the public 
informed. 

Other factors operating at the present time 
which lend emphasis to the need for a public 
relations program are: 

1. The necessity to secure public support for 
education on the basis of the needs of a demo- 
cratic society. We must make sure that people 
are interested in education not only because it 
will enhance the life of the individual, but 
also because a democratic society needs intel- 
ligent people with a social conscience in order 
to preserve itself. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


* 


Philip H. Falk 
Supt. Madison Schools 


Citizens without children in school must 
recognize that their portion of school tax costs 
is not merely a contribution to enable all 
parents to educate their children. Rather it is 
as much a contribution to the perpetuation of 
our social order as is a tax payment for na- 
tional defense or public health. 

2. The problem of school finance. We face 
increased pressure on school financial support 
under a system of taxation possessing glaring 
weaknesses. It is not the function of school 
people to dictate to the public the portion of 
social income that shall be spent for education. 
If our democratic society wishes to continue 
to spend more of its national income for un- 
necessary and harmful luxuries. than for the 
education of its children to live in a demo- 
cratic society, that may be tragic, but demo- 
cracy has a right to make its own choices, for 
which it must take the consequences. But it zs 
the responsibility of school people, through its 
public relations program, to present to the 
public facts about the schools which will enable 
citizens to make their choices with full 
understanding. 

3. The war. There is always danger of for- 
getting about the children in the emotional up- 
heaval and urgency of terrific expenditudes of 
war time. Schools must not let the children be 
forgotten. Some group must constantly strive 
to keep in the consciousness of people an 
awareness that regardless of the exigencies of 
the war all is for naught unless the oncoming 
generation is equipped to meet the problems 
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that always arise following a war. This is the 
job of the school public relations program. 


Aspects of the Program in Madison 
Guiding Considerations 

1. No public relations program can be suc- 
cessful without the wholehearted support and 
cooperation of the entire school staff. One in- 
dividual, by an indiscreet remark, can undo 
months of conscientious work by scores of staff 
members. 

2. Appeals for appreciation of the social 
function of the school may be directed to spe- 
cial interest groups already organized for the 
promotion of safety, fire prevention, con- 
servation, citizenship, etc. 

3. The possibilities of school commence- 
ments should be utilized to the fullest extent. 
Happy, proud, and grateful pupils, parents, 
and relatives create an emotional setting ideal 
for a demonstration of the function of educa- 
tion in a democracy. Satisfied pupils and 
parents are the best supporters of a school. 

4. The commonplace activities of the school 
have news value as well as the dramatic and 
spectacular. Many substantial citizens are anx- 
ious to know why we teach spelling as we do 
and what we do about phonics. 


5. School news must be good news material 
from the standpoint of the newspaper editor. 
Editors cannot be expected to print copy out 
of a sense of loyalty, or just because the school 
is a sacred cow. In the long run school news 
must be better news and more conveniently 


prepared for newspaper use than other mat- 
erials available to editors, if space is wanted. 


6. School radio programs in competition 
with other programs should be really good 
from the point of view of the radio listener. 
It is doubtful if we are justified in putting on 
radio programs to give school children radio 
experience at the risk of damage to public re- 
lations. Pupils can secure radio experience by 
rigging broadcasting sets within a building 
with a limited, understanding audience. But 
when programs go on the air they ought to 
be good. 


7. The public relations program should be 
stimulated, guided, balanced, coordinated, and 
centralized by a public relations office. 

8. All participants in the public relations 
program should feel the responsibility of rep- 
resenting accurately points of view in accord 
with the accepted school philosophy. 

9. As many staff members as possible includ- 
ing custodians and clerical workers as well as 
teachers should participate in the program. 

10. Members of PTA, civic groups, and 
other lay citizens should be asked to participate 
when appropriate. 





























11. Public relations materials and techniques 
should be on a level befitting an educational 
institution. They should be accurate, fair, 
honest, and dignified. 


12. It should be kept in mind that the pub- 
lic is made up of many citizens who are not 
familiar with educational jargon and many who 
have no direct interest in children in school. 
Schools must compete for their attention with 
all other attention-seeking groups. Unless 
school material is understandable and _inter- 
esting it will not receive attention. 

13. It is the day-to-day, year-in-and-year-out 
contacts between staff members and the pub- 
lic that are most effective. One of our most 
effective public relations contacts is our central 
switchboard operator. She is helpful, efficient, 
informed, pleasant, and courteous. 

14. Unless our graduates understand and 
appreciate the significance of the school in our 
American democracy, we can’t expect adults 
to do so. 

15. Provided there is no conflict with their 
primary purpose (the education of children) 
school buildings and facilities should be made 
available to as many citizens as possible in their 
recreatory and civic activities. 


Newspaper Publicity 

Although for the sake of convenience some 
stories go directly from various school build- 
ings to newspapers, all news stories should be 
cleared through the public relations office. 
Newspaper publicity falls into three categories: 


1. Stories of routine and recurring events 
which are written or given orally to local news- 
papers simultaneously by the public relations 
office. This includes such stories as names of new 
members of the teaching staff, commencement 
activities, honor elections, board of education 
news (unless reporters are present at meetings), 
American Education Week news, etc. One reason 
why these events are handled in this way is to 
relieve the news reporters from worry over 
possible scoops by competitors on these stories. 


2. Stories that are suggested by the public re- 
lations office to newspapers as having good pos- 
sibilities for feature articles which they may write 
if and as they see fit. If any or all the papers 
wish to follow up the suggestion they are given 
such assistance as they request and which is pos- 
sible through the public relations office. Fea- 
tures which have been run as a result of such 
suggestions have been on the orthopedic school, 
special projects in home economics or manual 
arts, bird feeding club, new features in the 
recreation program, bicycle safety, etc. 

3. Stories which are initiated by the news- 
papers. By mutual agreement with the reporters 
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requests for stories not covered by 1 and 2 above 
are regarded by the public relations office as 
the property of the requesting newspaper. In 
other words, a newspaper with a scoop on school 
news may come to the public relations office to 
secure help and feel confident that help will be 
given without a leak to a competitor. Stories 
which have been printed in this category include 
those on pupil correspondence with foreign 
children, the school planetarium, soap carving, 
teachers with many years of service to Madison, 
features on the opening day of school, etc. 


Incidently, our relations between the school 
and the newspapers have been splendid. The 
newspapers have been very cooperative, cordial, 
and helpful. The reporters are anxious to be 
accurate, fair, and reasonable. Not once have 
they betrayed a confidence. It has been a 
pleasure to work with the Madison newspapers. 


Publications 

The public relations office plays an important 
role in all school publications. The superin- 
tendent’s annual report, recreation bulletin, 
bulletins on school radio programs, and special 
bulletins all utilize the resources of the office. 
As a central source of pictures, cuts, and data 
the office saves much time. Further, the utiliza- 
tion of experience gained in arranging and 
organizing material adds much of the effective- 
ness of the publications. 

It is trite to say that we are living in stirring 
times. With nations and institutions whose 
permanence we have thought beyond question 
crumbling before our eyes, we are almost ready 
to question the permanence of anything. I do 
not wish to become emotional or  over- 
impressed with our own importance. But I be- 
lieve that the survival of our faith in the 
dignity and integrity of individual human 
beings and their capacity to direct their own 
activities, is going to depend in no small 
measure on the school teachers of America. 

But in the welter of competing ideologies 
that are being impressed upon the conscious- 
ness of the American public, whether or not 
the school teachers of America will have the 
opportunity to teach will depend in large 
measure upon the soundness and effectiveness 
of the public relations programs. The interest, 
enthusiasm, and effectiveness with which Madi- 
son’s teachers have responded to the program 
have been not only exceedingly gratifying but 
also indicative of their awareness of the 
problem of public relations and of their ability 
to cope with it if given the opportunity. 
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Teacher A 


* 


Hugh S. Bonar 
Supt. of the Manitowoc Schools 


INCE the days when the schoolmaster 

“boarded ‘round’ school’ people have 
recognized the values accruing from better un- 
derstandings of all school services and rela- 
tionships. The total school program of serv- 
ices, the child and his needs, the home and 
parent factors, and the resources of the entire 
community as these contribute to better under- 
standings, are involved. To effect these under- 
standings many plans have been developed. 
Communities vary widely in the degrees of 
success experienced in these attempts to estab- 
lish good relationships between school and 
community. In our community we have found 
the planned teacher visits in the homes of the 
children the most effective medium for the 
development of these understandings. 

For more than ten years Manitowoc teach- 
ers have visited in the homes of the school 
children. In the beginning the plan was on a 
voluntary basis and all calls were made outside 
of regular school hours. During the earlier 
years some teachers visited in the homes of 
every child in their classrooms; other teachers 
visited only in the homes of children who were 
not well adjusted in school or who were not 
progressing according to capacity to learn. 

Gradually the evidence accumulated over the 
years proving the values growing out of these 
home visits. More and more teachers partici- 
pated on a voluntary basis until all teachers 





Uisiting 


were making calls at the homes of some of 
their children and a majority of the teachers 
were visiting in the homes of most of the 
children, 

A year ago the Board of Education author- 
ized the teachers to use a part of the school 
day for these calls during the week that was 
designated Home Call Week. During that 
week schools were closed for the last quarter 
of the day. The plan was modified this year 
to include six quarter days in two successive 
wecks. 

The primary purpose of these teacher visits 
in the homes of school children is to make 
possible better understandings so essential if 
we are to know the needs of boys and girls 
and more nearly meet those needs in the areas 
of assistance assigned to the schools. 

If this primary purpose is to be realized 
teachers cannot be too well prepared to dis- 
cuss intelligently the modern school program 
of services. This preparation will include 
knowledge of present day educational philos- 
ophies, information on the extent to which 
the local program of school services is influ- 
enced by these philosophies, knowledge of 
child psychology, familiarity with the program 
of school services, and a thorough knowledge 
of the school history of the child. In all cases, 
the teacher must know that she is a representa- 
tive of the schools. The impression she leaves 
with the parent is significant. The English 
spoken, the evidence of general intelligence, 
and the ability to give information on the total 
school program,—all contribute to the success 
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or failure of the call. As a result of the call 
the parent will form opinions of the fairness, 
the open-mindedness, the culture, and the 
humanity of the teacher. 

During the fourth and fifth weeks of school 
three days are set aside each week for this serv- 
ice. While there are arguments in favor of 
distributing these home calls over a longer 
period of time our teachers believe there is 
great psychological value in the concentration 
of the calls within two weeks. The community 
is very conscious of this school service when 
one hundred and fifty teachers are calling at 
the homes of all the children. It becomes the 
subject of discussion in social and business 
circles and stimulates a genuine interest in the 
community's schools. 

Teachers from the elementary schools call 
at the homes of the children in their grades in 
buildings organized by grades and at the 
homes of children assigned to their home 
rooms in buildings organized on the depart- 
mental teaching plan. In the junior and senior 
high schools teacher home calls are organized 
by home rooms. In these cases it is necessary 
for the teachers to study carefully the cumula- 
tive records of the children and consult the 
child’s teachers before making the call. The 
principal of one of the junior high schools 
was able to organize the calls this year on the 
basis of a teacher calling at the homes of 
children who were in at least one class with 
the teacher. 

The average number of calls is thirty. Some 
teachers complete the calls between the hours 
two to five on the six afternoons schools are 
closed early. Other teachers find it necessary 
to take additional time to complete the calls. 
Some calls have been made at night for the 
convenience of both teacher and parent. 

The time given to individual visits ranges 
from fifteen minutes to an hour. If the parents 
do not have questions, if the adjustment of the 
child in his school environment is satisfactory, 
if the child is working to capacity in his school 
work and activities, fifteen minutes may be 
adequate for the call. If all of the conditions 
just enumerated do not apply in another case 
much more time may be consumed in order to 
make possible the desirable understandings. 

Our first concern is the relationship of this 
service to the child. Do these home visits 
make for happier and more successful school 
about the child and his school adjustment for 
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experiences for the boys and girls? The rec- 
ords show a positive relationship. The child 
gets little support for his anti-teacher and anti- 
school attitude when the parents have had the 
opportunity to meet the teacher and discuss 
problems informally in the child’s home. The 
child gets the aid of parents who understand 
modern school procedure better because of 
these home visits. The child profits from a 
more sympathetic and a more understanding 
attitude of the teacher because the teacher has 
learned much through the home visits that 
makes it possible for her to better interpret 
the child and modify the school environment 
including the child's program of study to more 
nearly fit his needs. 

The teacher gains in reduced problems and 
in reduced parent misunderstandings. Less time 
is needed after school to work with children 
whose maladjustment formerly prevented nor- 
mal achievement during the regular class 
periods. Less time is spent in defending be- 
fore school administrators practices the teacher 
resorted to in cases of unsympathetic and 
remonstrating parents. Because the problems 
are fewer the teacher gains immeasurably in 
physical and mental health. 

The parents gain through happier home 
relations because boys and girls are better 
adjusted and more successful in their school 
environment. We should be able to list less 
physical and mental illness among children be- 
cause of these happier and more successful 
experiences. This would be a substantial gain 
for the parents. Undoubtedly this condition 
does exist. There is a possible corollary con- 
dition. If children are happier and more 
successful in their school experiences, and if 
they are physically and mentally healthier, the 
parents, too, may be physically and mentally 
healthier because of less stress and strain which 
results when children are unhappy and unsuc- 
cessful in their school environment. 

The community gains when there are child 
gains, parent gains, and teacher gains. The 
community gains when this major institution 
in its midst does a more adequate job of. as- 
sisting the child in his learning processes so 
that he becomes a happier and more successful 
adult citizen; success interpreted to mean the 
many ramifications of successful living and not 
material aggrandizement alone. 

We claim all of these gains through our 
comprehensive teacher home visits. 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 
Votes Cast in Wisconsin 


Name Vote 
Roosevelt (Dem.) i 704,821 
Willkie (Rep.) ___- a 679,206 
Aiken (Ind. Soc. Lab.) - tao 1,882 
Babson (Ind. Prob.) NE ae 2,148 
Browder (Ind. Com.) _. — Be 2,394 
Thomas (Ind. Soc.) eos 15,071 

1,405,540 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 

James E. Finnegan (Dem.) 3283 N. 48th 

St.. Milwaukee _. 176,688 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr. (Prog.) Madison 605,609 
Fred H. Clausen (Rep.) Horicon 553,692 
Ted Furman (Ind. Com.) Route No. 5, 

Oshkosh 1,308 
Adolf Wiggert, Jr. (Ind. Soc. Lab.) 2509 

N. 22nd St., Milwaukee _.- 838 


1,338,278 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS, ELECT 
Ist—Stephen Bolles (Rep.) 927 Walker St., 
Janesville 
2nd — Harry Sauthoff (Prog.) 207 N. Spooner, 
Madison 
3rd—Wm. H. Stevenson (Rep.) 235 West Ave. So., 
La Crosse 
4th—Thaddeus Wasielewski (Dem.) 2136 S. 7th, 
Milwaukee 
Sth—Lewis D. Thill (Rep.) 2305 N. Grant Blvd., 
Milwaukee 
6th—Frank B. Keefe (Rep.) 687 Main St., Oshkosh 


JANUARY, 





—STATE AND NATIONAL 


7th—Reid F. Murray (Rep.) Ogdensburg 
8th—Joshua L. Johns (Rep.) 908 E. Alton, Appleton 
9th—Merlin Hull (Prog.) Black River Falls 
10th—Bernard J. Gehrmann (Prog.) Mellen 


STATE OFFICERS 
Governor— Vote 


Julius P. Heil (Rep.) ey 558,678 

Orland S. Loomis (Prog.) - ‘ 546,436 

Francis E. McGovern (Dem.) 264,985 
Lieut. Governor— 

Walter S. Goodland (Rep.) 575,983 

Anton M. Miller (Prog.) 411,055 

Morley G. Kelly (Dem.) 274,016 
Secretary of State— 

Fred R. Zimmerman (Rep.) 712,267 

Adolph W. Larsen (Prog.) 332,505 

Julius G. Seyfert (Dem.) 230,433 
State Treasurer— 

John M. Smith (Rep.) 616,425 

Frank P. Zeidler (Prog.) 382,237 


John Ringle, Jr. (Dem.) __ 245,911 


Attorney General— 


John E. Martin (Rep.) _ - . 605,680 
Otto F. Christenson (Prog.) 367,009 ° 
Gustave J. Keller (Dem.) 257,786 


STATE SENATORS BY DISTRICTS 
1941-1944 
Including Hold-Over Senators 
(All terms expire second Wednesday, January; in odd 
numbered districts, January, 1943; in even 
numbered districts, January, 1945) 
lst—(Manitowoc, Kewaunee and Door) 
John E. Cashman, Route 1, Denmark, Prog. 
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2nd—(Brown and Oconto) 
John W. Bymes, 939 S. Webster Ave., Green 
Bay. Rep. 
3rd—(Milwaukee) 
Arthur L. Zimny, 3819 W. Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
4th—(Milwaukee) 
Milton T. Murray, 419 W. Acacia Road, Mil- 
waukee, Rep. 
5th—(Milwaukee) 
Bernhard Gettelman, 2254 N. Hi-Mount Blvd., 
Milwaukee, Rep. 
6th—(Milwaukee) 
George Hampel, 3651 N. 17th St., Milwaukee, 
Prog. 
7th—(Milwaukee) 
Anthony P. Gawronski, 1128 W. Mitchell St., 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
8th—(Milwaukee) 
Allen J. Busby, 1673 S. 53rd St., Milwaukee, 
Rep. 
9th—(Milwaukee) 
Cornelius T. Young, 710 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
10th—(Buffalo, Pepin, Pierce and St. Croix) 
Warren P. Knowles, New Richmond, Rep. 
11th—(Douglas, Bayfield, Burnett and Washburn) 
Philip E. Nelson, Maple, Prog. 
12th—(Ashland, Iron, Price, Rusk, Sawyer and 
Vilas) 
James H. Carroll, Glidden, Rep. 
13th—(Doedge and Washington) 
Jesse M. Peters, Hartford, Rep. 
14th—(Outagamie and Shawano) 
Mike Mack, Shiocton, Rep. 
15th—(Rock) 
Maurice P. Coakley, 1234 Central Ave., Beloit, 
Rep. 
16th—(Crawford, Grant and Vernon) 
Helmar A. Lewis, Boscobel, Rep. 
17th—(Iowa, Lafayette and Green) 
Carl Lovelace, South Wayne, Rep. 
18th—(Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Waushara) 
Louis J. Fellenz, Jr., 172 E. Division St., Fond du 
Lac, Rep. 
19th—(Calumet and Winnebago) 
Taylor G. Brown, Jackson Drive, Oshkosh, Rep. 
20th—(Ozaukee and Sheboygan) 
Gustave W. Buchen, 1314 N. Fifth St., Sheboy- 
gan, Rep. 
2lst—(Racine) 
Kenneth L. Greenquist, 1700 Wisconsin Ave., 
Racine, Prog. 
22nd—(Kenosha and Walworth) 
Conrad Shearer, 520—68th Place, Kenosha, Rep. 
23rd—(Portage and Waupaca) 
Fred R. Fisher, Waupaca, Rep. 
24th—(Clark, Taylor and Wood) 
Melvin R. Laird, 208 S. Cherry St., Marshfield, 
Rep. 
25th—(Lincoln and Marathon) 
Otto Mueller, 1607 Third St., Wausau, Rep. 
26th—(Dane) 
Fred Risser, 109 W. Main St., Madison, Prog. 
27th—(Columbia, Richland and Sauk) 
Jess Miller, R. F. D., Richland Center, Rep. 
28th—(Chippewa and Eau Claire) 
George H. Hipke, Stanley, Rep. 


29th—(Barron, Dunn and Polk) 
A. J. Connors, Rice Lake, Prog. 
30th—(Florence, Forest, Langlade, Marinette and 
Oneida) 
Philip Downing, Amberg, Rep. 
3lst—(Adams, Juneau, Monroe and Marquette) 
Ambrose B. Coller, Necedah, Rep. 
32nd—(Jackson, La Crosse and Trempealeau) 
Rudolph M. Schlabach, 132 South 16th St., La 
Crosse, Rep. 


33rd—(Jefferson and Waukesha) 
William A. Freehoff, Route 1, Waukesha, Rep. 


MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY BY DISTRICTS 
1941-1942 

(Terms expire second Wednesday of January, 1943) 

Adams and Marquette—Robert M. Long, Route I, 
Westfield, Rep. 

Ashland—Harry P. Van Guilder, 820—4th Ave. 
West, Ashland, Prog. 

Barron—Charles H. Sykes, Cameron, Prog. 

Baytield—Laurie E. Carlson, Bayfield, Prog. 

Brown, Ist—Harold A. Lytie, 409 W. Walnut St., 
Green Bay, Dem. 

Brown, 2nd—William J. Sweeney, Route 3, Green 


Bay, Dem. 

Buffalo and Pepin—David I. Hammergren, Coch- 
rane, Rep. 

Burnett and Washburn—Guy Benson, Spooner, 
Rep. 


Calumet—Charles R. Barnard, Brillion, Rep. 

Chippewa—Arthur L. Padrutt, 45 E. Birch St., 
Chippewa Falls, Prog. 

Clark—Walter E. Cook, Unity, Rep. 

Columbia—Arthur E. Austin, Rio, Rep. 

Crawford—Donald C. McDowell, Soldiers Grove, 


Rep. 
Dane, Ist—Lyall T. Beggs, 806 Miami Pass, Mad- 
ison, Prog. 


Dane, 2nd—Lars O. Lein, R. F. D., Edgerton, Prog. 

Dane, 3rd—Albert J. Baker, Mt. Horeb, Prog. 

Dodge, Ist—Elmer L. Genzmer, Mayville, Dem. 

Dodge, 2nd—William E. Jones, Route 3, Beaver 
Dam, Rep. 

Door—Frank N. Graass, Sturgeon Bay, Rep. 

Douglas, Ilst—Frank Sheahan, 1411—12th St., Su- 
perior, Prog. 

Douglas, 2nd—Elmer C. Peterson, Poplar, Prog. 

Dunn—Earl W. Hanson, Elk Mound, Rep. 

Eau Claire—John Pritchard, Route 5, Eau Claire, 
Prog. 

Florence, Forest and Oneida—-Henry J. Berquist, 
Rhinelander, Prog. 

Fond du Lac, Ist—William J. Nuss, Jr., 155 W. 
McWilliam St., Fond du Lac, Rep. 

Fond du Lac, 2nd—Alfred Van De Zande, Camp- 
bellsport, Rep. 

Forest—(See Florence) 

ome. lst—William H. Goldthorpe, Cuba City, 

ep. 

Grant, 2nd—P. Bradley McIntyre, Lancaster, Rep. 

Green—Harry A. Keegan, Route 4, Monroe, Rep. 

Green Lake and Waushara—Robert H. Boyson, 
Wautoma, Rep. 

Iowa—Glenn H. James, Montfort, Rep. 
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Iron and Vilas—John P. Varda, Eagle River, Prog. 

Jackson—Oswald H. Johnson, Black River Falls, 
Rep. 

Jefferson—Palmer F. Daugs, Lake Mills, Dem. 

Juneau—Pat W. Brunner, Lyndon Station, Rep. 

Kenosha, Ist—Frederick S. Pfennig, 806—76th St., 
Kenosha, Rep. 

Kenosha, 2nd—Matt G. Siebert, Salem, Dem. 

Kewaunee—Joseph M. Mleziva, Route 1, Luxem- 
burg, Rep. 

La Crosse, Ist—Oliver H. Fritz, 806!/, S. 3rd St., 
La Crosse, Prog. 

La Crosse, 2nd—William F. Miller. West Salem, 
Rep. 

Lafayette—Henry Youngblood, Woodford, Rep. 

Langlade—James T. Cavanaugh, 813 Mendlick 
Ave., Antigo, Dem. 

Lincoln—W. H. AuBuchon, Merrill, Prog. 

Manitowoc, Ist—John Egan, 1415 South 14th St. 
Manitowoc, Rep. 

Manitowoc, 2nd—Frank E. Riley, 1510 Washing- 
ton St., Two Rivers, Rep. 

Marathon, Ist—Martin Lueck, Route 1, Hamburg, 
Rep. 

Marathon, 2nd—Orville W. Fehlhaber, 1405 Pros- 
pect Ave., Wausau. Rep. 

Marinette—Roy H. Sengstock, Marinette, Rep. 

Marquette—(See Adams) 

Milwaukee, Ist—Robert G. Dela Hunt, 1924 N. 
Cambridge Ave., Milwaukee, Rep. 

Milwaukee, 2nd—Andrew J. Biemiller, 1958 N. 
20th St., Milwaukee, Prog. 

Milwaukee, 3rd—William Luebke, Jr., 3904 West 
Scott St., Milwaukee, Prog. 

Milwaukee, 4th—Robert E. Tehan, 1623 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 5th—Mary O. Kryszak, 2003 S. 11th 
St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 6th—Ben Rubin, 2138 North 2nd St., 
Milwaukee, Prog. 

Milwaukee, 7th—Arthur Koegel, 2548 N. 15th St., 
Milwaukee, Prog. 

Milwaukee, 8th—John Lyons Doyne, 436 N. 32nd 
St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 9th—Edward L. Graf, 2963 N. 46th 
St., Milwaukee, Rep. 

Milwaukee, 10th—Leland S. McParland, 4709 S. 
Packard Ave., Cudahy, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 1lth—Ervin John Ryczek, 1910 West 
Becher St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 12th—Peter P. Pyszczynski, 2934 S. 
13th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 13th—William L. Nawrocki, 2664 N. 
Fratney St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 14th—John C. McBride, 3026 N. Fred- 
erick Ave., Milwaukee, Rep. 


Milwaukee, 15th—Charles E. Collar, 2106 N. 49th 
St., Milwaukee, Rep. 


Milwaukee, 16th—Herman B. Wegner, 1305 W. 
Cottage Place, Milwaukee, Prog. 


Milwaukee, 17th—William F, Double, 2867 S. Su- 
perior St., Milwaukee, Rep. 


Milwaukee, 18th—Frank Weinheimer, 3811 N. 24th 
St., Milwaukee, Prog. 

Milwaukee, 19th—Charles F. Westfahl, 2630-A N. 
49th St.. Milwaukee, Rep. 

Milwaukee, 20th—Eric E. Hagedorn, 2412 N. 64th 
St., Wauwatosa, Rep. 

Monroe—Alex L. Nicol, 319 E. Main St., Sparta, 
Prog. 

Oconto—John E. Youngs, Oconto, Rep. 

Oneida—(See Florence) 

Outagamie, Ist—Mark S. Catlin, Jr., 102 E. Col- 
lege Ave., Appleton, Rep. 

Outagamie, 2nd—Lloyd Lang, Kimberly, Rep. 

Ozaukee—Nicholas J. Bichler, Belgium, Dem. 

Pepin—(See Buffalo) 

Pierce—Selmer W. Gunderson, Route 1, Box 208, 
Spring Valley. Rep. 

Polk—Dougald D. Kennedy, Route 4, Amery, Prog. 

Portage—John T. Kostuck, 130 Algoma St., Stevens 
Point, Prog. 

Price—Ernest A. Heden, Ogema. Rep. 

Racine, Ist—Thomas P. Corbett. 523 Main St., 
Racine, Rep. 

Racine, 2nd—Edward F. Hilker, 319 LaFayette 
Ave., Racine, Rep. 

Racine, 3rd—Randolph H. Runden, Route 1, Union 


Grove, Rep. 
Richland—Vernon W. Thomson, Richland Center, 
Rep. 


Rock, lst—Edwerd Grassman, Edgerton, Rep. 
Rock, 2nd—Burger M. Engebretson, 742 McKinley 
Ave., Beloit, Rep. 


Rusk and Sawyer—Robert H. Burns, Route 2, 
Ladysmith, Rep. 


St. Croix—Lloyd Rundell, Roberts, Rep. 
Sauk—George J. Woerth, Sauk City. Prog. 
Sawyer—(See Rusk) 

Shawano—Charles J. Ebert, Gresham. Rep. 


Sheboygan, Ist—Joseph M. Theisen, 1904 Calu- 
met Drive, Sheboygan, Dem. 


Sheboygan, 2nd—Edwin J. Larson, 132 High St., 
Plymouth, Rep. 

Taylor—Carl M. Nelson, Route 1, Medford, Rep. 

Trempealeau—Martin D. Brom, Whitehall, Rep. 

Vernon—Charles W. Fowell, Jr., Viroqua, Rep. 

Vilas—(See Iron) 

Walworth—Ora R. Rice, Delavan, Rep. 

Washburn—(See Burnett) 

Washington—Joseph A. Schmitz, Germantown, 
Rep. 

Waukesha, Ist—Glenn R. Davis, 233 South St., 
Waukesha, Rep. 

Waukesha, 2nd—Alfred R. Ludvigsen, Route lI, 
Hartland, Rep. 

Waupaca—Julius Spearbraker, Clintonville, Rep. 

Waushara—(See Green Lake) 

Winnebago, Ist—Leo T. Niemuth, 523 Elmwood 
Ave., Oshkosh, Rep. 


Winnebago, 2nd—James C. Fritzen, 309 E. Wis- 
consin Ave., Neenah, Rep. 


Wood—Chester A. Krohn, Marshfield, Prog. 
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Cuts Courtesy Wisconsin Alumnus 


OME writers have said that every period of 

history has a word or slogan which is an 
expression of the dominant note of the life of 
that era. They have asserted that “Efficiency” 
is the word which best describes the work of 
the past quarter of a century. This means that 
every movement must subject itself to a care- 
ful study of its results in terms of the objec- 
tives which were set forth at the beginning. 
It is in the spirit of this thesis that the fol- 
lowing study has been made of the work of 
the State-Wide Testing Program. 

The program had its official beginning in a 
meeting of the Association of City Superin- 
tendents in the fall of 1928. The Association 
had been studying the problem of high school 
and college attendance. During the preceding 
25 years the enrollment in the high schools 
had jumped from 27,000 to 145,000, an in- 
crease of over 400%. In 1905 there were 
about 5,000 young men and women enrolled 
in the institutions of higher learning in Wis- 
consin. By the late 20’s this enrollment had 
gone up to approximately 20,000. Parents, 
secondary schools, and the colleges began to 
study the effects of this tremendous growth. 
They noted the increase in student mortality 


and wondered whether the increase in the 
absolute number of failures was an increase 
in the relative number. The whole question of 
selection at entrance, success during residence, 
and elimination after entrance became a very 
sensitive and vital issue. ‘Shall the doors of 
the college be wide open; shall every appli- 
cant for admission be given a chance; or shall 
there be careful selection at entrance and rigid 
elimination thereafter? Is the curriculum of the 
high school, at the same time, both a prepa- 
ration for life and a preparation for college? 
Is it the responsibility of the high school and 
the college to institute a program which shall 
result in causing young people and _ their 
parents to think and plan future careers in 
terms of special aptitudes, capacities, and in- 
terests?”’ These and similar questions were in 
the minds of the superintendents when they 
created a committee to study the problems and 
take steps to remedy the situation wherein it 
might be shown to be weak. 

This committee adopted the guiding prin- 
ciple that educational opportunity should be 
viewed as a broad highway extending from 
kindergarten to college education and that 
every child has a right to travel this highway 
as far as his interest, capacity, and endow- 
ment will permit. They undertook to set up 
a program which would result in a keener 
realization by the schools of the state of the 
responsibility of education to analyze every 
boy and girl for native aptitude, and to know 
him as an individual, to the end that every 
student as he travels the broad highway of 
education may be assisted in an adjustment to 
that combination of circumstances in life 
which give, for him, the greatest promise of 
success and happiness. 

As a first step toward the accomplishment 
of these objectives the committee undertook 
the task of formulating a uniform admission 
blank to be used by all the colleges of the 
state. With the hearty approval and coopera- 
tion of the secondary principals and the col- 
leges a rather complete form was adopted. 
This form made it possible for the principal 
to send on to the colleges a fairly complete 
picture of the student’s work in the high 
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school. This picture was to cover all phases of 
the school life in addition to the strictly 
academic aspect. Experience has shown that 
this information gives the college a significant 
and valuable basis for a program of counseling 
the student along vocational and social lines 
as well as along scholastic lines. This uniform 
blank, or a slightly modified form, has been 
in used now for twelve years and the results 
abundantly prove the wisdom of the commit- 
tee action in making this first step. 

The second step which was taken by the 
committee was the approval of a state-wide 
college aptitude testing program. There had 
been much discussion of the question of limit- 
ing college attendance to students of superior 
ability. It was claimed that many students were 
entering college with such low ability that 
failure was a certain outcome. On the other 
hand, it was known that many students of 
superior ability were not planning to attend. 
For example, a study in Indiana had shown 
that of the group of high school seniors who 
planned to enter college 23% gave promise 
of good achievement, while 25% were rated 
as poor risks. The committee decided that a 
rating in terms of ability to do college work 
would not only give a point of departure from 
which to analyze an individual student, but it 
would serve as a basis from which a teacher 
or principal could more intelligently and con- 
fidently advise with a student concerning his 
future. 

Having decided upon the general principles 
to be followed, the committee next undertook 
the formulation of the detailed plans for the 
administration of the tests and reporting of re- 
sults. The Ohio State University Psychological 
Test was used. The high schools paid the 
original cost of the tests. The scoring was 
done at the colleges. The Bureau of Guidance 
and Records at the University acted as a clear- 
ing house for tabulating and reporting all 
data. The expenses connected with the scoring, 
tabulating, and reporting of results were borne 





by the sixteen colleges who participated in the 
program. It had been estimated that there 
were about 17,000 seniors in all of the high . 
schools of the state. Actually 16,619 seniors 
were tested in 434 public and 14 private and 
parochial schools. A report was made to every 
participating high school. This report listed 
the names of all the seniors and gave the per- 
centile rank of each one. Suggestions were 
made as to the significance and possible use 
of the results. A report for all the seniors in 
the state was sent to each of the colleges. The 
report to the high school made it possible for 
the teachers to study the record of each student 
before advising him about future plans. The 
report to the colleges enabled each school to 
analyze the ability of its student body as com- 
pared with that of the other schools of the 
state. Later developments in the program in- 
clude two major changes. First, it was found 
to be more convenient to have all the scoring 
done at the University and second, the program 
was more than doubled in 1932 by including 
all sophomores in the high schools in the test. 

Space does not permit giving more of the 
details about the early history and later de- 
velopment of the program. The following 
table must serve to give a notion of the far 
reaching contacts of the program which has 
now been in operation for 12 years. 

Up to this point, we have been mainly con- 
cerned with the history and purposes of the 
program. When it is noted that the tests have 
been given to almost 600,000 students, it is 
clear that the studies which have been made 
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of the results should show whether the pro- 
gram has accomplished its original purpose or 
not. Space does not permit any complete re- 
port on the various studies. It must suffice to 
mention just a few of the most outstanding 
results which have a bearing upon the original 
purposes of the program. 

Test scores of high school seniors who plan 
to attend college. One of the basic questions 
for educators deals with the quality of the 
prospective college student. Some very reveal- 
ing evidence on this point was brought out by 
the first series of tests in 1929. This is shown 
by the following data: 


Number Intending Per Cent Planning 


Percentile Rank to Attend College to Attend College 


Fourth Q. 76-100 _--- 2596 35.06 
Tnitd ©, 51-75. ~...-= 1913 25.83 
Second Q. 26-50 _---- 1637 22.10 
First Q. 1-25 - 1258 16.98 

7404 100.00 


This tabulation showed that of the 7404 who 
declared an intention to attend college, 61% 
were in the top half in the test and that 39% 
were in the lower half, and that 17% were in 
the lowest quarter. Obviously whatever selec- 
tive influence was at work was not very rigor- 
ous. But the next question was, how many of 
these students actually entered Wisconsin Col- 
leges in the fall of 1929 and what was the 
spread of the ability shown by that group. 
Some evidence on this point was suggested by 
the following data: 


Per cent of | Per cent of 


college all state 

No. whoen- — group by group by 

tered colleges quarters quarters 

Percentile rank fall 1929 (3242) (14,967) 
Fourth Q. 76-100 __ 1301 40.13 8.69 
Third Q. 51-75 _-- 790 24.37 5.28 
Second Q. 26-50 __ 641 19.77 1.28 
First Q. 1-25 _- 510 Lb ye 3.41 
3242 100.00 21.66 


This table shows that there was a slightly 
better selection among those that actually at- 


Year Test Used 
May 1929-—Ohio Psychological 
Jan. 1930—American Council 
Dec. 1930—American Council _- i 
Dec. 1931—American Council ___- an oa 
Dec. 1932—-Henmon—Nelson 
Dec. 1933—-Henmon—Nelson 
Dec. 1934—Henmon—Nelson 
Dec. 1935—Henmon—Nelson— 
Dec. 1936—Henmon—Nelson 
Dec. 1937—Henmon—Nelson 
Dec. 1938—Henmon—Nelson— 
Dec. 1939—Henmon—Nelson 


SPFrOOP eS 


tended than among the ones that indicated an 
intention to go to college. The last column, 
however, suggests that only a small part of the 
upper groups were able or inclined to avail 
themselves of college opportunities. 

It is interesting to note the improvement in 
this situation that has taken place during the 
past twelve years. The following table will 
show the quartile points and median percentile 
ranking for a sampling of the groups that en- 
tered Wisconsin Colleges in 1929 as compared 
with those who entered in 1938: 


Upper Lower 

Number quartile Median quartile 

Fall 1929 ...... 2857 85.40 70.91 37.84 
Fall 1938 —___. 6728 91.96 77.68 51.26 


It will be observed that there is an improve- 
ment at all points. The most outstanding 
change is in the higher first quartile point. 
This means that in 1938, seventy-five percent 
of the class were above 51.26, whereas in 1928 
the lower limit for seventy-five percent of the 
class was only 37.84. This suggests that the 
teachers have found the test results very help- 
ful in the advising of students concerning 
college attendance. 

Test scores and the prediction of college 
success. The vital question concerning a 
scholastic aptitude test is its usefulness either 
alone or in conjunction with other criteria in 
the prediction of college achievement. For 
many years the presentation of a diploma from 
an accredited high school was sufficient to gain 
admission to college. This method did not 
consider the different patterns of work or the 
quality of the work. For these reasons the col- 
leges began to ask for a detailed transcript of 
the work in the high school. This move 
brought about a real improvement, but still 
another question concerning the  student’s 
native ability came to the front. The inaugura- 
tion of the state testing program made it 


Seniors Sophomores 

Number Schools Number Schools 

16,619 148 

17,000 453 

20,000 456 

23,000 167 

26,122 484 25,495 414 
26,883 486 32,676 481 
27,590 477 32,443 473 
28,249 477 35,430 soy 
28,423 488 36,822 536 

30,204 495 37,143 547 

32,865 494 38,485 540 

31,459 477 37,706 530 
308,409 276,200 
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possible to study the relationship among these 
factors. Those who are acquainted with statis- 
tical procedures will understand that such rela- 
tions are measured by the coefficient of correla- 
tion. In making the correlational studies of 
test results, three factors have been included; 
(1) a scholarship index derived from the 
grade points earned in college, (2) the per- 
centile ranking in the state college aptitude 
test, and (3) the percentile rank in the high 
school derived from the student's rank in his 
graduating class. From elaborate _ statistical 
studies a prediction equation was derived by 
means of which an estimate of college success 
could be made upon the basis of the other two 
known factors. Some idea of the usefulness of 
a prediction method can be obtained from the 
following citation of results in the case of 147 
individuals for whom failure in college was 
predicted, 


Ez: 


we 


failed to reach the passing level during the 
freshman year 

did passing work, but of these 24 
withdrew at the end of the first year 
withdrew at the end of the second year 
was dropped during the second year 

did not make a 1.00 average during the 
second year 

did not make a 1.00 average during the 
fifth semester 

dropped one year behind his class. 


. 


we DOA DR 


ws 


i 


Thus only six students out of the 147 suc- 
ceeded in doing uniformly passing work. It is 
not contended here that the testing instrument 
or the prediction equation is perfect, but it is 
believed that a wise use of these methods will 
reduce the amount of school failure. It is be- 
lieved also that the use of these results by the 
school men of the state has had much to do 
with the improvement noted in an earlier 
paragraph. 

A suggested study of high school pupils. 
The studies which have been briefly reported 
above have been made on a college campus. 
The question now arises whether school men 
would find it profitable to make somewhat in- 
tensive studies of their own classes. The follow- 
ing study was made this past year in one of 
the high schools of the state. The principal 
was primarily interested in the college success 
of the graduates of his school. He reported the 
following: 


1. Number graduated 1938-39 sels “SGI 

2. Number who entered college --.----- 114 

3. Number who entered University of 
WRISGDOBIG: cS owianacoccanameAs 95 


4. Of this number, those making fewer 
grade points than credit hours -_-~~-- 3 

a. The 7 pupils who graduated in the 

upper third of the high school 

class made a grade point average 


Ofna tge eee co eee eae 

b. The 12 who ranked in middle third 
ne “et _ 53 

c. The 18 who ranked in lowest third 
NN os oi : : 40 

d. Median Henmon—Nelson percentile 
for this group — 73. 

5. Of this number those making more grade 
points than credit hours : 58 

a. The 43 who graduated in upper 
third of class made - peas 1.92 

b. The 13 who graduated in middle 
third of class made ees 

c. The 2 who graduated in lowest 
third of class made _........... 1.27 

d. Median Henmon-Nelson percentile 
for this group —_- accion. Vee 


The above data show quite conclusively 
that rank in the high school class is a de- 
pendable criterion for predicting college suc- 
cess. It should be noted, however, that the 
median aptitude rank for the poor student is 
several points lower than for the good group. 
The problem that I am suggesting here is that 
the school should make a careful study of the 
results at the close of the sophomore year. This 
study would show what persons are leading 
the class. It should show also whether the 
bright students as measured by the state test 
are working up to capacity. In such cases the 
teachers should analyze the interest and motiva 
tion of the student and suggest better methods 
for budgeting time and improving study habits. 
Many years ago President Hadley of Yale sug- 
gested that teachers need some index of the 
student's potential capacity for work that is 
ahead. This index would assist in the plan 
ning of his future. It would help to impress 
upon the student that he should be working 
up to his capacity at all times. The student 
would begin to realize that his interest and 
achievement in a given subject are largely a 
result of the real mastery that he obtains in 
that subject. 

When the state-wide testing program was 
first established the committee set forth six 
specific advantages to be gained. Briefly 
stated, these were that: 


1. Admission of students would be based upon 
a better knowledge of the applicant. 

2. Diagnosing the cause of failures would be 
easier and remedial suggestions would func- 
tion better 

(Continued on page 247) 
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URING the last few years educators have 

become increasingly awakened to the im- 
portance of the individual student and _ his 
problems. The growth of the guidance move- 
ment and attempts at individualized instruc- 
tion attest to this fact. In realizing improve- 
ment in the various phases of a school pro- 
gram, a follow-up study of former students is 
one of the best bases upon which to make 
suggestive curriculum revisions and to estab- 
lish better relationships between the school and 
its community. 

It was with the purpose of securing valu- 
able data for the local high school that the 
follow-up studies here summarized were made. 
The writers hope that this survey may be of 
service to others who may be interested in 
carrying out a similar project. 

The study includes graduates and _ with- 
drawals for the past fifteen years and rep- 
resents replies from 50.1% of graduates and 
38.2% of withdrawals. Sixty-three percent of 
the graduates responded, and 43% of the 
withdrawals live in or near Mauston. Replies 
were received from 10 states, Canada, and 
Germany, indicating the extent to which people 
tend to migrate within a comparatively short 
time. 

Reasons for Withdrawing 


In an effective guidance program the school 
is vitally concerned about discovering the rea- 
sons for pupils withdrawing from school. The 
most frequent replies received in this survey 
were the following: transfer to another school, 
financial reasons, difficulty with a particular 
teacher, failing in work, opportunity to obtain 
a position before graduation, and marriage. 
Over 56% of these people definitely regret 
leaving school while 33.7% acknowledge that 
their lack of educational training has prevented 
them from securing advancement. 


Additional Training 


Of the graduates responding, 63.5% have 
received training beyond high school, the 
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largest percentages being in the one-year, four- 
year, and less-than-one-year groups in the order 
named. Graduates have attended 88 different 
institutions. Thirty percent of the withdrawals 
have attended other institutions and 20% 
graduated from high schools or their equival- 
ent. It is interesting to note that of the 63.5% 
of graduates seeking further training, 80.2% 
took courses preparatory to professional serv- 
ice; 10.8% took training for clerical occupa- 
tions; 4.2% prepared for manufacturing and 
mechanical industries; 2.7% prepared for 
agriculture, forestry and allied occupations; 
less than 1% took training in each of the 
fields of transportation and communication, 
and trade. According to the 1930 census of 
the United States, only 6.7% of the entire 
population are engaged in professional service. 
This discrepancy is only one illustration of the 
apparent need for educational and vocational 
guidance in school. 


What They Are Doing 
In comparing fields of occupations in which 
graduates have engaged, the following sum- 
mary gives first and present positions: 


First Present 
Position Position 


Professional Service ___._.____-__-_._ 27% 30% 
Domestic and Personal Service _____ 20 4 
Clerical ‘Occupations: ..-s.~-2--... 15 18 
RAO ot Boao Jd 15 
Agriculture ____- eee See, AO 10 
Transportation and Communication _ 6 3 
Public Gemwite ro eS 3 1 
1.017) 10) vee eee ea MS 0 
Pee Le) 5) rr a a | 0 


In the case of withdrawals, farming, filling 
station work, truck-driving, and clerking in a 
grocery account for about 52% of the first po- 
sitions held by the men. Of the women with- 
drawals, about 379% are married. Working as 
maids, waitresses, store clerks, stenographers, 
and teachers make up the majority of first po- 
sitions held by the women. At the present 
time, however, the status of employment for 
withdrawals has changed greatly. It was found 
that 39% of these people were unemployed at 
the time of the survey. For graduates the un- 
employed constituted 19.4% of those replying. 
This corresponds closely to the 19.5% findings 
of Bell in ‘Youth Tell Their Story’—a sum- 
mary of the Maryland survey. 
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Over 55% answered that they had obtained 
work solely through their own initiative. This 
shows a definite need for placing emphasis 
on correct procedures in making applications 
both written and personal. The next highest 
percentage admitted receiving positions through 
the aid of relatives and friends. Employment 
agencies apparently had little influence in as- 
sisting these people, as only 5% had secured 
work through them. Ninety-one percent of 
the graduates liked their present work while 
9% expressed an opposite opinion. Of the 
withdrawals, 85.9% like their present position 
while 14.1% reported not liking it. 

Considerable difference was found in favor- 
ite leisure-time activities reported by graduates 
and withdrawals. Graduate responses _ listed 
reading, sports, and music most frequently; 
withdrawals gave listening to the radio, read- 
ing, and movies as their highest ratings. Both 


Students’ Evaluation of Their School Subjects 


Both graduates and withdrawals acknowl- 
edged that the subject, English, had been of 
most value to them. Algebra was listed as of 
least value. Other subject listings were inter- 
spersed between these two extremes. As the 
subject having given most personal enjoyment 
and satisfaction, English was again placed first. 
In listing subjects in which graduates felt all 
pupils should gain a good background, they 
gave English, social science, commercial mathe- 
matics, and science most frequently. These 
areas are no doubt still found in the curricula 
of most high schools in the state. 

Commercial work, Latin, and home eco- 
nomics ranked highest as the subjects which 
both groups regretted not taking while in 
school. 


Failure of the School to Meet Certain Needs 

A school can get a fairly accurate picture 
of itself through the reactions offered by its 
former students. The survey revealed data rela- 
tive to ways in which the school might have 
been of greater service. More preparation for 
meeting the public, more study of vocations, 
better advice in selection of courses, and more 
opportunity to appear before a crowd were 
listed most frequently. These varied activities 
are closely associated with the guidance of 
youth, 

In suggesting ways of possible further as- 
sistance by the school both groups felt a de- 


cided need for the introduction of a “night 
school” program. Other frequent suggestions 
included public functions in the form of lec- 
tures and lyceum numbers, the giving of rec- 
ommendations, making the school a recrea- 
tional center, lending reference materials, vo- 
cational guidance, and building a better rela- 
tionship between former students and _ the 
high school. 

A study of this type naturally presupposes 
the drawing of certain conclusions and the 
offering of recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the particular school and its program. 
In the light of data secured, how effectively 
has the school met the needs, interests, and 
abilities of its individual pupils? The local 
school must answer this question to its own 
satisfaction. The writers are of the opinion 
that a periodic follow-up study is one means 
of testing the effectiveness of a school and 
its program, 

(Note: The writers will be glad to furnish copies 
of the complete questionnaires upon receipt of a 


stamped self-addressed envelope.) 


STATE TESTING PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 245) 

3. Selection of those of exceptional gifts would 
enable society to benefit from this superior 
talent. 

. Classification of students into sections accord- 
ing to ability would improve teaching 
procedure, 


5. Guidance of students in the election of studies 
and the choice of vocations would be more 
wisely done. 

6. Assistance to appointment bureaus in place- 

ments would result from a more vital voca- 

tional preparation. 


co 


The experience of the past twelve years has 
abundantly proved the value of the test re- 
sults for all of these objectives. It is not too 
much to say that the constant use of the test 
results has had much to do with making teach- 
ers and parents more alert to all the problems 
of educational and vocational guidance. Edu- 
cation is no longer a matter of the formal 
presentation of a section of subject matter. 
The real teacher secures the mastery of knowl- 
edge, but along with it he seeks to discover 
hidden talent, and release all those springs of 
personality that make the difference between 
the partly educated and the well educated 
individual. 
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A patrol captain reporting to school police 
commission. Commissioners, experienced in 
patrol work, elected by student council. 


UCH is heard and said about the need of 

a police cadet organization for secondary 
schools. Educators and safety directors are in- 
quiring about plans for this organization. It 
would be impossible to work out a plan that 
would fit into every school system because of 
the variety of problems which may exist in 
each school, city or state. 

In Stevens Point we have organized police 
cadets who are beginning their third year of 
service. They began to function in the fall of 
1938 and since that time have built up an 
organization that has met with the approval of 
state and national educators and safety direc- 
tors. Starting out in 1938 with the objective 
“to create habits of safety’’ among students, 
the group now functions under a detailed con- 
stitution with the duties and powers of the 
police cadets listed. 

The home room organization in our school 
system helps in starting the police cadets. Rep- 
resentatives from each home room form a stu- 
dent council. Six members from this council 
are chosen to form a police commis- 
sion. They have duties similar to a 
regular city police commission. This 
group, with the principal or faculty 
adviser, studies the duties of police 
cadets to supervise student traffic. 
The commission studies the hazards 
of street crossings and the parking 
problems of all student and faculty 
cars and bicycles. They also study 
the necessity of posting cadets at 
certain points to direct student traf- 
fic. After this study has been made, 
a conference is held with the faculty 


One of two patrols, each patrol 
serving for alternate weeks. Each 
patrol has a captain, lieutenant and 
second lieutenant. 
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Henry E. Bannach 
P. J. Jacobs High School 


Stevens Point 


adviser and a representative of the police de- 
partment. Together they draw up some rules 
and regulations, which are presented to the 
student body. The commission appoints the 
cadets with its captain and lieutenant and the 
work of directing student traffic begins. 

We ask for volunteers to serve and at no 
time have we had any trouble getting enough 
boys. These boys must have a passing grade, 
be responsible and dependable. Upper class- 
men are given preference, but enough boys 
from the sophomore and junior classes are se- 
lected to insure a carry-over of boys with ex- 
perience for the following year. We have two 
patrols of eleven men each who serve every 
other week. Each patrol has its captain, lieu- 
tenant, and second lieutenant. Two patrols 
give more students an opportunity to serve and 
also lends itself to competitive contests. Duties 
of officers and cadets are listed in the 
constitution. 

This constitution is written with all mem- 
bers of the police commission and police 
cadets taking part. The writing of the consti- 
tution was a progressive study with us. The 


boys noted what took place while they were 
on cadet duty and made necessary suggestions. 


























































Cuts Courtesy Safety Division. 
State Motor Vehicle Division 


- ae » faculty adviser to help the A. W. Risch, chief of police of Stevens Point 
It is the cut) aoa deagete Annies swears in police cadets. Upper classmen form 


boys to draw up the constitution and to limit ho Sul of te baleal wane 


its length. 

All commissioners and cadets are taken tO realize they are given recognition by those who 
the police station where the Chief of Police are interested in education. The parents sign 
gives them instructions as to what the police 4 permit card for each boy. This connects the 
department expects of them, after which the home with the school activity, and parent 
cadets take their pledge before the chief. interest in a school activity is very important. 

Whenever a vacancy occurs the commission We have the full cooperation of the police 
selects a new boy from the waiting list. The department. It gives the boys assurance in en- 
president takes the new candidate to the Chief forcing the regulations of the school when they 
of Police for final instructions and to take his are given the support of the police. It also 


pledge. tends to bring a better student understanding 
The boys wear a white Sam Brown belt at of the duties of the city police department. 
all times when on duty. In case of rainy Various civic organizations are always ready 


weather, they wear yellow traffic raincoats and tg give aid to a police cadet organization. The 
caps which were purchased by the local Lions American Legion has presented awards and 
Club. helped to sponsor the annual picnic. Other 
The faculty members play an important part clubs have given public recognition of cadet 
at all times. They discuss the rules and regula- work. These comments of approval are im- 
tions as set up by the police commission. portant to the individual boy. How much bet- 
Safety is discussed in the home room. A police ter is he going to do his job when he realizes 
cadet system must have the cooperation of all that his work is being approved! 
faculty members including the administration. Definite awards are given to the cadets. 
Other agencies can aid in the success of police They are admitted free to all athletic games; 
cadet organization. The School Board’s ap- a local theatre gives them free tickets, and they 
proval of cadet organization makes the cadets are entertained at a picnic in the spring. This 









picnic is sponsored by the merchant 
and civic organizations. As a grand 
finale, all awards are given at a city 
wide, gathering of cadets. The ad- 
visory board selects the oustanding 
cadet in each school and the out- 
standing cadet in the city. Certificates 
are presented to all cadets and com- 
missioners. An annual dance, known 
as the Police Cadet Dance, is spon- 
sored by the high school cadets. 






















Safety director of Stevens Point 
police and the police cadet advisory 
board. Schoolmen on board: Princi- 
pal Kraus and Supt. Vincent. 
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A COMMUNITY HISTORY IN 
THE MAKING 


Ruth F. Gower 
Eau Claire Sr. H. S. 


H°wv many of the children in your school 

know where their grandparents were 
born, and when? How many can answer the 
routine questions put by the average life insur- 
ance company concerning family heritage? 
How many, if suddenly cut adrift from their 
homes by the accidents of fate, would have 
clues strong enough to enable them to hunt up 
relatives, to trace family connections? These 
were questions which suddenly came to the 
surface while a small project in local history 
was being worked out a year ago in Chippewa 
County. So valuable does this information 
sometimes prove, that the satisfying of one 
single person’s need may serve to justify the 
whole piece of work. 

What could be a better winter’s work for a 
district or a chain of districts than to shape up 
a community history? This might be fostered 
by a P.T.A., a 4-H club, or any live organiza- 
tion with some one person to give it direction. 

In the case of the history mentioned above, 
the base for the writer's work was a stretch of 
the old stage route between Eau Claire and 
Chippewa Falls. On a sketch map of the prairie 
crossed by this road were indicated the sites of 
all the old houses that could be remembered. 
These were indicated merely by numbers. The 
map was accompanied by a key which was as 
newsy as the items at hand permitted them to 
be. For instance: 

Site #11. Old William Wallace house. Later 
occupied by the Burt family and by Clarence 
Smith. Destroyed by fire in the 90’s and never 
rebuilt. 

Site #12. Originally a log house built here by 
Docité La Fromboise. He traded with Irving 
Edmonds for the latter's place (Site #34). 
Edmonds enlarged the log house and used it 
until the large house now standing in the 


same yard was finished. Sold in 1897 to H. G. 
Preston, who now occupies it. 


While this material was being gathered, an 
explanatory letter was sent to as many of the 
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old settlers as could be reached. This con- 
tained a sample genealogy so simple that any 
family could follow its general form. It might 
be along these lines: 


The Abraham Keys Chapter 


Abraham Keys was born in Oramel, N. Y., 
and left there when a boy for Central Michigan. 
He came to Wisconsin in 1870, married Lucinda 
Tate in Black River Falls, Wis., and came by 
stage to Chippewa Falls when their first child 
was one year old. Lucinda, who was born and 
reared in Black River, stayed with her child until 
her husband had the new home built for them 
on the prairie near what is now the Kraft filling 
station (Site 227). She came to this home in 
the fall of 1873, and here they reared their fam- 
ily of four boys and three girls. For years Mr. 
Keys worked in the saw mill in town. Later he 
broke a farm and specialized in raising small 
fruit. He was highway supervisor when the Pike 
Lake bridge was built. Both Mr. and Mrs. Keys 
are buried in Plainfield cemetery. 

Abraham Keys (1850-1906) m. Lucinda Tate 

(1856-1900) 

1. Lucy (1872-— ) m. Robert Hays of 
Kalispell, Mont., where they now 
live, 

1. Eva (1898— ) m. ~~~ Morse. 
Living in Sand Point, Idaho. 
1. Arnold ( ) 
2. Ray ( ) 

2. Elmer (1879-1930) m. Alma Brown of 
Chippewa Falls. Employed for many 
years in Chippewa Woolen Mill. 

1. Edward (1905- ) Unmarried. 
2. Kate (1906- ) M. Leslie Bar- 
ton. (See Barton chapter) 

3. Arnold (1909-1913) 


This information came back in various ways 
and revealed one striking fact, namely that our 
generation is careless about keeping records. 
To the pioneer these clues which led to the 
homeland were inestimably precious. Letters, 
printed obituaries, and other documents were 
treasured as only the homesick can treasure 
them. But when once a community becomes 
settled and sets up its various offices for record- 
ing vital statistics and land transfers and all 
such facts, the family tends to shed its respon- 
sibility, leaving it to a grandparent or maiden 
aunt to remember and conserve special stories, 
if they survive at all. This sudden awareness of 
the gaps in their family histories was interest- 
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ing, sometimes stimulating, sometimes tragic to 
the investigators. 

In addition to the map and the family his- 
tories thus collected, some items of general 
information were written up informally: the 
naming of the place; the early history as told by 
the best story teller still living; the evolution 
of transportation, which included in this case 
stage road, railways, interurban line, bicycle 
path, and finally busses on concrete highway. 
Other topics were military service rendered in 
the various wars; postal service; cemetery; 
churches; Sunday School, and day school. This 
last chapter proved most popular, and led to 
many chuckling reminiscences when oldsters 
met. A list of teachers since 1872 had been 
kept by one interested official and proved most 
helpful in establishing other dates. 

In order to make the history a live and flex- 
ible thing, the pages were run on a Ditto 
machine. This kept the expense down, and en- 
abled the families who contributed to have as 
many copies of their own history as they liked, 
in addition to the complete history which each 
one received. Clippings and pictures, as well 
as later chapters are easily added in such a 
loose-leaf book, which arrangement might make 
its special appeal to the teacher with an 
imagination. 

Copies were placed in the school and public 
library. Finally, one copy was filed with the 
State Historical Society. This in itself proved 
unexpectedly helpful, since it was accepted as 
an authoritative source in establishing one 
former resident's claim for an old age pension. 


* 


A PROJECT FOR YOUR TYPING CLASS 


James W. Kestol 
Darien High School 


| TRYING to develop skill in our typing 
classes, we sometimes overlook the necessity 
of supplying the general knowledge to go with 
it. What good is typing skill alone without 
proper application and fundamental knowl- 
edge? We should endeavor to give students 
something in a material way that they can take 
with them and make use of after they leave 
school. Here is where a typing project fills the 
bill and supplies that need. 

The first mention of a project to a class will 
strike them with a great deal of interest and 


curiosity. During the month of March or April, 
the first year typing class is eager for something 
different, something to take them away from 
routine daily assignments. Consequently, the 
more enthusiasm that can be aroused, the 
greater the possibilities of success. 

Too much emphasis cannot be made in re- 
gard to the importance and value of this work 
to the students. They should look upon it as 
something they are going to produce for them- 
selves, not just an ordinary assignment to sat- 
isfy the teacher's requirement. With this 
thought in mind, the class will generally have 
more interest in the work and put forth greater 
effort. 

Just what the project is to consist of may be 
entirely up to the teacher. For the most part, 
such material as a mortgage, contract, lease, bill 
of sale, bank statement, will, balance sheet, and 
various styles of business letters may be re- 
quired. Most students of typewriting have 
made out various legal documents in their 
classes but how many could sit down at home 
and make out a lease, contract, or mortgage just 
from memory? Another valuable lesson for the 
students could be in answering an employment 
advertisement from the newspaper with a 
model application letter of their own. This 
would be of utmost value to the students when 
they have completed their education and are 
seeking employment. Optional material such as 
collection letters or the favorite poem of each 
student may add more interest to the work. 
Appropriate poems could be provided by the 
teacher, since the source is unlimited. 

The time element is an important one in this 
work and must not be overlooked. Possibly, 
anywhere from two to four weeks should be 
allotted for the completion of this project— 
depending upon the length of class periods and 
the amount of work to be included. It is a 
good policy to have an approximate date for 
completion set in advance and when the work 
is well under way so that you can judge the 
rate of accomplishment, set a definite date. As 


usual, you will find some students completing ° 
? D 


their assignment in about one half the time 
that it takes others to do the same work. This 
is to be expected and provision for additional 
material with extra credit will take care of this 
situation. Statistical reports or tabulations such 
as financial statements from several of the local 
banks will fill in the time for these students as 
well as provide an opportunity for a compara- 
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tive analysis of the financial standing of local 
banks. 

Attractive cover designs provide an oppor- 
tunity for the students to reflect their artistic 
ability. Much talent is discovered and much 
more can be developed by a little coaxing and 
encouragement on the part of the teacher. It 
should be made clear that no two designs are 
to be alike, that each is to arrange and plan 
his own to the best of his ability. For the less 
imaginative student, The Gregg Writer, The 
Business Education World, and other maga- 
zines offer suggestions which are helpful. 
When the students are told that their com- 
pleted projects are to be placed on exhibition, 
this challenges them to do their utmost in mak- 
ing theirs outstanding. An artistic arrangement 
of the contents page or anything which will 
add to the beauty of the project should be 
stressed. Hence, the more satisfaction the stu- 
dents get out of the work, the more apt they 
are to treasure it and regard it as one of their 
greatest accomplishments. 

From a cross-section of students who have 
had typewriting and completed such a project 
during the past two years, a survey reveals that 
approximately seventy-five per cent still have 
their projects and intend to keep them. This is 
gratifying, since the majority of them realize 
the value for future use and know that it would 
be a mistake not to keep such a worthwhile 
reference. 

The question might be raised: ‘What is the 
value of such a project when it is complete?” 
In the first place, it is a definite accomplish- 
ment of the student. It is something tangible 
that can be taken home and made use of in 
years to come. Parents enjoy seeing what their 
children are doing and really feel that the time 
spent in typewriting class has been utilized for 
practical purposes. 


* 


THE RETARDED CHILD IN JUNIOR HIGH 


Catherine Brophy 
Franklin Junior High 
Green Bay 


HAT to teach the mentally retarded 
child in Junior high school has been an 
important problem confronting educators for 
some time. The regular course of study is en- 
tirely unsuited to the needs and capacities of 
the child. Frequently the attitude of teachers 


has been a J/assiz faire policy or keeping the 
pupils happy by doing odd jebs to relieve the 
janitor’s burden. There are, however, definite 
skills and items of information which are es- 
sential before the subnormal is of age to enter 
into the world with his fellowmen. 

Boys and girls who have an extremely low 
1.Q. seldom reach the public school. However, 
the I.Q. range from about fifty to eighty can 
be provided for in the public schools and have 
the advantages of living in a normal environ- 
ment and developing attitudes which will en- 
able them to contribute to the community as 
desirable citizens. These boys and girls, who 
were not able to complete the elementary 
school, are over age and size. 

The teacher of these pupils should utilize 
facts similar to those encountered in everyday 
life. Materials for the curriculum should be 
flexible and such that will enable the pupils 
to live an independent life after school days 
are over. Children who have been sitting with 
a first or second grade reader for many years 
because it was their reading level, are not going 
to react spontaneously to this reader at the age 
of fourteen. Textbooks for the most part can 
be eliminated for the retarded child. Reading 
of a more valuable and interesting level would 
be the local newspaper. The grocery and de- 
partment store ads, help wanted columns, read 
and reread, a few words explained in a man- 
ner that some word picture is developed, will 
help to build a new, worthwhile vocabulary 
suited to the wants and needs of this type of 
child. The help wanted columns offer oppor- 
tunities for written or oral application for posi- 
tions, valuable to a child who has so few re- 
sources. Through the utilization of road maps 
as reading material the child will learn the 
principal highways, names of cities and how 
to reach them. Catalogues offer a variety of 
opportunities for the use of indexes, writing 
out order blanks, reading charts for the cost 
of shipping, finding the total of an order and 
developing a necessary speaking and reading 
vocabulary. By introducing the use of tele- 
grams, night letters and postal money orders, 
which are helpful tools for everyone, the child 
will feel a place in our modern civilization. 
Mentally retarded pupils very seldom read for 
pleasure, therefore more drill on practical needs 
such as the names of streets and signs used in 
the community should be stressed. This will 
build up their confidence and tend to decrease 
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the spirit of defeat characteristic of this type 
of child. Much depends on the teacher to help 
give a child the satisfaction of success. He 
needs love and sympathy more so than a 
normal child. Each child has some thing that 
is deserving of commendation, and when this 
is found, however small it may be, much 
should be made of it. Human interest in the 
child is of far greater value than special train- 
ing and theoretical knowledge accompanied by 
an attitude of distaste for the child needs. 

The common thought of today is that our at- 
tention should be centered around our leaders 
of tomorrow. These are admirable opinions, 
however, if we can in any way decrease the 
burden imposed upon society by the child who 
is being allowed to find his own place in the 
world without being prepared, we would be 
helping society in equally as important a 
manner. 

The report cards used for Junior high school 
pupils are of little value to the mentally re- 
tarded. There are several ways of imparting 
bad news. Letters or conferences with the 
parent tempered with kindness, and giving an 
indication of the differences in children’s 
abilities. Make a strong appeal to the parents 
on the importance of the effort being put forth 
to make the child a good citizen. This will do 
much for a cooperative attitude and an 
elementary understanding of the child. 


* 


THE PROBLEM OF GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 
T. K. Hocking 
Supv. Principal, Necedah 

| tad principal of a small high school has 

been confronted with the problem of what 
to do about girls’ athletics. Most girls like 
competition just as boys do, and they like to 
feel that they are considered a part of the 
school’s athletic program. Since the girls are 
no longer permitted to participate in inter- 
school sports, they have felt that only boys 
are considered in athletics. Most schools per- 
mit girls to play basketball, baseball, volley- 
ball, etc. during gymnasium periods; but as a 
general rule there is little enthusiasm shown. 
Several years ago, the girls of our school asked 
if something could not be done so that they 
might have a chance to earn the school letter 
just as the boys did. They complained that 
their only chance to earn a letter was in 
scholarship or forensics, and only a few could 





qualify in those fields. The problem was given 
considerable study and thought and the fol- 
lowing program was set up which has proven 
very interesting to the girls and one which has 
given them sufficient exercise and a good deal 
of satisfaction: 

We have formed an organization which is 
called the Necedah High School Girls’ Athletic 
Association. Its purpose is for physical de- 
velopment, the proper coordination of mind 
and muscle, good sportsmanship and fair play. 

The following rules were established by the 
girls themselves and are strictly adhered to: 

1. Any girl in school, carrying a regular pro- 
gram of at least 20 hours a week is eligible 
to belong to this association 

2. The officers are the president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, and faculty sponsor. 

3. Every student must maintain an average of 
at least a D each six weeks’ period 

{. In case a student fails in any subject, she 
can not earn any points for at least Six 
weeks, or until the failure has been removed. 

5. Points must be earned by girls in groups of 
three, each member being a member of the 

Necedah High School Girls’ Athletic Asso 

ciation. In the case of girls living in rural 

areas this rule may be changed by permission 


of the president and with the approval of ° 


the faculty sponsor 

Two hundred fifty points are required for the 
official ‘““N’’. Not more than 50 points may 
be scored in one field. Each person must have 
points in at least four different fields. 
Points must be reported to faculty sponsor 
and president not later than 24 hours after 
having been earned, except in case of week- 
ends or holiday vacations, the points shall be 
reported the first day following the reopening 
of school. Points reported later will not be 
considered. 
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8. The school reserves the right to refuse a girl 
a letter or to recall it at any time if the girl 
is found guilty of dishonesty, unsportsman- 
ship, or whose conduct is ever found to be 
unbecoming a lady. 


Fields of Participation 


Hiking—1 mile in 15 minutes _--------- 3 points 
Jumping Rope—!4 hour ~_------------- 3 points 
Basketball—per gym period ______---_-- 3 points 
Baseball—per gym period _------------- 2 points 
Volleyball—per gym period __-_____----_ 2 points 
Bicycle Riding—per hour _------------- 3 points 
Skting—per hour ..=.—.2.---.-.=._---.. 3) points 
Coashng—per hour —...-._...-=--.-=.= 2) points 
Ice Skating—per hour ..........__..._._. 2 points 
Roller Skating (outside of rink)—per hour 2 points 
Swimming—per 14 hour -_____--_------ 3 points 
Tennis—per 1/4, hour --------_--------_ 3 points 
Horseback Riding—per 14 hour ~_-_---_ 3 points 
Archery—per 14 hour ~_---~---- 2 points 
Ping-Pong—per 1/4, hour __- _ 3 points 


We have had this program in operation for 
eight years with minor changes each year. The 
girls are very enthusiastic about it. They work 
conscientiously and are very interested. They 
take great pride in owning and wearing their 
letters which are the official school letters with 
the letters G. A. interwoven. We have found 
very few cases of poor sportsmanship and dis- 
honesty. The majority of the girls take great 
pride in earning points and are strictly honest 
in reporting them. We find that the school 
letter means a great deal to them and in eight 
years we have never had to recall one. 

This program fills a big need in our pro- 
gram. The girls feel that they are on a par 
with the boys and take as much interest in their 
program as do the boys. They are, also, valu- 
able workers in the school Letter Club, help- 
ing materially to foster high morale, and to 
aid all school projects wherein an official letter 
may be earned. 


* 


STUDENT TEACHING IN HUDSON 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Harold Weatherhead 
History Department, Hudson H. S. 


—— by which River Falls teachers col- 
lege seniors may receive practical teach- 
ing experience for a full college quarter is now 
in the second year of operation in Hudson 
High school. Although conceived by Pres. J. H. 
Ames of the college in the belief that prospec- 
tive teachers would benefit from more experi- 
ence in actual teaching situations, the plan is 
administered through the co-operation of Supt. 


E. P. Rock and the faculty of the Hudson 
school. 

The plan differs essentially from the usual 
program of student teacher training in that it 
is quite completely detached from the direc- 
tion supervision of the college faculty. Supt. 
Rock is directly responsible for the program. 
Through his guidance the student teachers are 
projected into practical situations for a long 
enough period to give them sound experience 
that cannot be obtained in the customary 
college training situation. 

The student teachers are assigned to regular 
high school classes where they observe teach- 
ing procedure. They receive experience in the 
preparation of teaching units and tests. They 
are given opportunities to teach, first for a class 
period at a time, and then, as they gain ex- 
perience they are permitted to take over a class 
for the presentation of an entire unit of their 
own preparation. They also have opportunities 
to participate in extra-curricular activities and, 
in general, receive valuable experience from 
their contacts with the everyday work of the 
school. 

Student teaching is carefully supervised. The 
actual teaching of complete units does not be- 
gin until the student teachers have been in the 
school for about a month. Conference periods 
are scheduled during which the supervising 
teachers and the students plan the class work 
and discuss professional questions. The super- 
vising teacher follows the work of the student 
teacher very carefully and offers constructive 
criticism on each phase of the procedure. 

An important phase of the program, which 
has been of great value to the school as well 
as the student teacher, is the supervision of 
the study habits of the slower students in the 
school and the guiding of these young people 
to a better understanding of the subjects in 
which they may be experiencing difficulties. 
Through these special groups the prospective 
teachers become acquainted with the problems 
of the slower student and gain first hand ex- 
perience in meeting a problem which will con- 
front them in actual teaching situations. 

Although separated from their campus 
classes for a full quarter, the educational read- 
ing of the student teachers in not neglected. 
Under the supervision of the Hudson faculty, 
they read professional literature in the field of 
their major teaching subjects and study the 
theory of method in addition to actual class- 
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room practice. These readings are the subject 
of discussion during the conference periods 
with the supervising teachers. 

The student teachers receive full college 
credit in observation, practice and method for 
their quarter's work in the Hudson school. 
They also receive three credits in a special 
course in student guidance and advisory 
methods presented by Supt. Rock. 

The guidance course is practical as well as 
theoretical. Here the student teachers enjoy 
the benefits of the experience of a school ad- 
ministrator who has had twenty years’ daily 
contact with actual school situations. The stu- 
dent teachers also sit in with the bi-weekly ad- 
visory group meetings where they observe this 
phase of the school’s guidance program in op- 
eration. The guidance course also involves 
extensive readings. 

It has not been necessary for the student 
teachers to give up the campus activities in 
which they are interested. They have the 
privilege of maintaining their residence on the 
campus or of living in Hudson. Several of 
the student teachers have commuted the eleven 
miles between Hudson and River Falls to keep 
in touch with their college program. Last year 
one student kept his place on the college de- 
bate squad. Another continued his campus 
dramatic activities. This year the editor of the 
college newspaper kept his position of the 
staff while doing his teaching in Hudson. 


High school classes to which the student 
teachers have been assigned include English, 
history, civics, science, mathematics and music. 
During the 1939-40 school year, thirteen col- 
lege seniors were assigned to the Hudson 
school. During the fall quarter of this year 
five students were assigned and during the 
present winter quarter four student teachers 
have been working with us. 


Although appraisal of the program from the 
advantages to the college senior in winning 
appointments to teaching positions cannot yet 
be reduced to an objective basis, the reaction 
of the school superintendents to the plan, ac- 
cording to Pres. Ames, has been favorable. It 
is becoming more apparent that those who are 
able to take advantage of this training may 
enjoy preference in obtaining teaching posi- 
tions in the secondary school over those who 
have their entire training under the supervision 
of the college. 


WATCH THOSE EYES! 


Florence Benell 
Milwaukee S. T. C. 


OR aviation, good eyes are the test of en- 

trance. Unfortunately, all too few have the 
keys that unlock the doors for them. 

The Wisconsin schools are doing their part 
for national defense and should certainly in- 
clude protection of the school child’s eye-sight. 
In a recent report, Doctor Martha Eliot who 
is associated with the Children’s Bureau re- 
marked: “It is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately ten million school children with 
defective vision requiring correction with 
glasses’. This is indeed a shocking statement 
and certainly underlying this fact are many 
factors of handicaps in the child’s personal 
happiness and his school work. As future pil- 
lars of national defense it is essential, there- 
fore, that something should be done in the 
improvement of vision. 

What can be done about it? First, we should 
avoid all source of eye strain at home and in 
the school; for example: 

1. Improve the lighting conditions at home and 
in the school. 

a. Remove glare. 

b. The light should be indirect, diffused, 
and around fifteen to twenty foot 
candles. 

c. The position of the student toward the 
sources of light is important; the source 
should never be in the field of vision. 


2. Each child, at least once a year, should have 
a competent and thorough eye examination 
either by an oculist or an optometrist. 
a. If the child needs glasses he should be 
given them and he should be explained 
why he should wear them. 


3. Orthoptics should be available to all children 
who need it. 


4. Sight-saving classes should follow the rigid 
rules set up by the National Society for 
Prevention of Blindness and other sight- 
saving agencies. 


It has been said that one of the important 
factors leading to juvenile delinquency has 
been poor vision. It is also true that much 
backwardness and laziness in the classroom are 
due to faulty eye-sight. Since so very much of 
the child’s health shows up in his eyes, one 
might consider the eyes the reflection of his 
physical and mental health. 

It is so very important, therefore, that if we 
ever expect to take part properly in national 
defense that we first take care of our school 
children's eye-sight. 
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O. W. Gesell 
Principal, Henry Clay School 
Whitefish Bay 


O PARENTS really want to know what 
we are attempting in our classrooms? Do 
they understand our aims and ideals? Do they 
want to know if their boy or girl is working 
up to his ability, and are they willing to co- 
operate with the school for the betterment of 
the child? Are they interested in which is the 
best way to plan and help spend the leisure 
time of our boys and girls; to guide them intel- 
ligently, vocationally as well as educationally? 
These questions were answered decidedly in 
the affirmative this Fall by the parents of the 
Henry Clay Junior high school of Whitefish 
Bay. Early this school year, the junior high 
school teachers decided to invite all the parents 
to school to discuss plans by which the school 
and the home might work more closely to- 
gether in intelligently planning the school and 
home life of the boys and girls. Separate days 
were set aside for the parents of each home 
room. The meetings were called at two-thirty 
o'clock, and a tea preceded the meeting. Each 
teacher presented an outline of work which 
will be completed during the year in his or 
her subject. The curriculum, procedure, work- 
ing materials, and levels of achievements were 
all discussed by the teachers. 

A generous part of this meeting was devoted 
to a discussion on study habits, standards of 
promotions, home work, the social life of the 
child, the leisure time of the child, home work- 
shop, rewards and penalties, as well as good 
reading, movies, and radio programs. 

A general discussion followed the presenta- 
tion of the school work. Suggestions and ideas 



































were exchanged between parent and teacher. 
The parents were frank, as were the teachers. 

Due to the fact that an interval of ten weeks 
exists between the issuance of report cards, it 
was decided that during this period the parent 
would receive a form letter from the teacher 
if the work of the boy or girl was unsatis- 
factory. This letter informs the parent of the 
unsatisfactory work, the possible reasons for 
this type of work, and calls for a conference 
of parent and teacher at a near future date. 

Our experiment this year has been a very 
gratifying one. The teachers have definitely 
decided that parents do want to know these 
things and are willing to cooperate. The co- 
operation we received from not only the group 
meetings but the individual conferences has 
been most commendable. 

How much better we can teach the child 
when we understand not only the whole child 
but the parent as well. I believe we, as teach- 
ers, are falling short of our goal when we 
merely teach the academic subjects and expect 
the parent to do the rest. I believe it is the 
duty of both parent and teacher, cooperatively, 
to work and plan together the whole life of 
the child. Our experiment has told us 
definitely that many parents don’t know, but 
are extremely interested in working together 
for the child’s interests. Our training and ex- 
perience as teachers should make us eligible 
to offer good and sound suggestions to others 
in the process of teaching and guiding our 
boys and girls so that they may receive the 
most possible from us as teachers and parents. 
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SEVERAL ADMINISTRATIVE SHIFTS MADE IN DEC. 





Beloit Schools Present 
“On Our Way”’ Drama 





“On Our Way,” an educational 
extravaganza, so to speak, was 
staged in Beloit in December. 
Presented in St. Louis last Febru- 
ary before the A.A.S.A., it is a 
powerful dramatization of ‘The 
Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy.” While the re- 
view was put on by the public 
schools, the cost of the produc- 
tion, in excess of $500, was paid 
for by the local Defense Council. 
Admission was generally free and 
although the spectacle was sche- 
duled for six showings, it was 
not sufficient to accommodate all 
who wanted to see it. 

According to Supt. Dawald, 
Beloit school people were en- 
thusiastic over the reception given 
this production. When 5000 citi- 
zens view a dramatic and musical 
interpretation of the work of the 
public schools the lessons of citi- 
zenship and good-will to schools 
are incalculable. 

This year’s by the 
same author is, Mister 
Speaker!’ 


edition 
“Listen, 


Kenosha’s New Salary 
Schedule In Operation 


A nice Christmas present for 
the Kenosha teachers was the 
adoption of a salary schedule put 
into effect January 1, 1941. The 
new scale of pay provides for 
initial salaries of $1200 plus 
credit for experience in excess of 
two years to a $1600 maximum 
beginning salary for teachers with 
four years of training. With five 
years of training the beginning 
salary ranges from $1400 to $1800 
depending on previous experience 
and for teachers with six years of 
training from $1600 to $1900. 

New teachers must have at 
least four years of training and 
for senior high school positions 
five years shall be required except 
for promotion within the ranks. 
In such cases a Bachelor's degree 
is required and work at summer 
school two years out of three until 
the deficiency is made up. 

(Continued on page 259) 








Supt. W. R. Davies, head of the | 
Superior public schools since 1931, | 
was named President of the Eau 


month, taking the place of Harvey 
Schofield, who resigned because of 


Claire State Teachers college last | 
; 
ill health, 





W. R. DAVIES 


Mr. Davies is a graduate of 
Ripon college, secured his MA at 
the U. of W., and has done 
graduate work at Wisconsin, 


Columbia, Chicago, and Minne- 
sota. He started teaching at En- 
deaver Academy in 1915. After 
service in the army he became 
principal of the McKinley Senior 
high school at Marshfield, after 
which he became superintendent 
at Shawano, and later at Beaver 
Dam. 


He has been very active in edu- 
cational circles, being past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin School Ad- 
ministrators’ association, the Lake 
Superior Education association, and 
the Wisconsin American Legion 
Schoolmasters. club. 


Rothwell Upped 

Angus B. Rothwell, principal 
of Superior Central High school 
since 1935, succeeds Mr. Davies 
as head of the Superior schools. 
Supt. Rothwell, a native of Su- 
perior and a product of the 
Superior schools, graduated from 
Superior STC and has done gradu- 
ate work at Wisconsin, Minne- 
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| Mr. 


sota, Iowa and Columbia, from 
which latter institution he has his 


| Masters degree. His first teaching 


was done in the elementary field, 
at Wausau, from which position 


| he went to Superior in 1934. He 


has been very active in educa- 
tional circles in the Lake Superior 
region, as well as a leader in civic 
activities. 


Ted Jenson Takes Fondy Post 

Supt. Ted Jenson, Delavan, takes 
L. P. Goodrich’s place as superin- 
tendent of the Fond du _ Lac 
schools. Ted is a graduate of the 
training department of River Falls 
STC, a graduate of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and has done work on his 
PhD at Wisconsin. After graduat- 
ing from Chicago Ted was State 
Student Secretary for the Y. M. 
C. A. He then entered school 
work, first as principal at Patch 
Grove and then head of the Mus- 
coda schools, before being named 
Supt. at Delavan. 

Luther Goes to Delavan 

James Luther, principal of the 
Antigo Senior High school, suc- 
ceeds Ted Jenson as head of the 
Delavan schools. He was formerly 
principal of the Kalispell, Mont. 
schools, and has been engaged in 
administrative work at Antigo for 
a number of years. He is a gradu- 
ate of Fiver Falls STC and Law- 
rence College, and has a Masters 
degree from the U. of W. 


School of Commerce 
Courses for Teachers 


Director Elwell of the School 
of Commerce of the University of 
Wisconsin announces courses of 
direct appeal to commercial teach- 


ers in the 1941 summer session. 
Professor Aurner will offer two 
courses entitled ‘Communication 


in Business’’ and “The Consumer 
and Business Operation.” Profes- 
sor Clyde W. Kammerer of De- 


troit will offer a course entitled 
“Curriculum and Instruction in 
Commercial Subjects,” a methods 


course in stenography, typewriting 
other commercial subjects. 
Elwell will offer a course 
primarily for bookkeeping teachers 

“Current Accounting Problems.” 
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WEA Makes Survey on Sick 
Leave Provisions in Wisconsin 


As an organization dedicated to 
the improvement of public educa- 
tion and teacher welfare, the 
W.E.A. has always interested it- 
self in adequate sick-leave provi- 
sions for teachers. However, un- 
like most educational problems 
which have a major basis in state 
law, sick-leave grants have re- 
mained a matter of local concern 
and determination. The assistance 
available, and probably advisable, 
from outside has been limited to 
furnishing information on existing 
practices in other communities and 
school systems. The numerous re- 
quests for such data in the past 
are ample evidence that they have 
played a definite part in Board 
consideration of this problem. The 
W.E.A is therefore pleased to re- 
port a December, 1940, revision 
of sick-leave practices in the city 
and village schooi districts of 
Wisconsin. This material, which 
includes the names of the school 
system and leave provisions for 
personal illness and sickness or 
death in the family, is being sent 
to all administrators and Locals 
presidents. It is available to 
groups of teachers upon request. 

It is gratifying to note that 
while four years ago twenty-two 
city school systems reported cumu- 
ulative sick-leave provisions, at the 








present time twice that number 
(44) opeiate under this plan. In 
addition, nineteen village school 
systems operate under the cumula- 
tive plan of sick-leave. In most of 
the cases (47 out of 63), the an- 
nual grant is five days per year. 
The amount which may be ac- 
cumulated varies from an_ ac- 
cumulation of ten days, in some 
schools, to ‘no limit’? on the 
cumulative feature in others. A 
few of the cities grant ten days 
per year with accumulations vary- 
ing from thirty days on up. Some 
school systems grant half pay but 
for a more extended period of 
time. Milwaukee pays half the 
salary up to 190 days. 

In addition to the  sick-leave 
granted for personal illness, extra 
time is often granted for critical 
illness or death in the immediate 
family. Where extra time is not 
granted the overwhelming majority 
of schools permit the use of 
regular sick-leave for the above 
purpose. 

The non-cumulative type of 
sick-leave has likewise expanded 
during the past few years. At the 
present time 167 Pine systems 
report operating under this plan. 
Nearly one-half (72) of the 
schools grant five days each year. 
The next highest number have 





of juvenile tears. 





FIRST GRADE TEACHER SUBJECT OF EDITORIAL 


(From the Christian Science Monitor) 


Before National Education Week is forgotten, it seems fitting 
that a meed of long-overdue recognition be accorded one who, 
perhaps more than any other person, has had a hand in the 
Nation's progress—the First Grade teacher. 


It is she who is charged with guiding our first faltering foot- 
steps in the path of knowledge, who steers us safely over such 
unaccustomed obstacles as c-a-t and d-o-g, guides us through 
the mystifying mazes of penmanship, and, in music, steadies 
us until we can with a measure of ease negotiate the ladder 
of the major scale. With infinite tact she diverts the nostalgia 
which frequently attends an initial venture into the new and 
unfamiliar domain of the “Three R’s”. In short, she so endears 
herself to us that, on entering the Second Grade, the realization 
that she is no longer to teach us brings on a sudden shower 


Appearing infrequently on her teacher association programs, 
and well in the background at its conventions, she, neverthe- 
less, is far from being the “forgotten woman”. Although no 
statues may be erected in her honor, she has need of none. 
Hundreds of purposeful, achieving men and women whom she 
guided through the First Grade are her animated memorials. 











Southern WEA Has 
Fine Program Planned 


Recent announcement of head- 
line speakers for the Southern 
Wisconsin Ed. Ass’n. meeting in 
Madison, Feb, 14-15, indicates an 
unusually strong program. Presi- 
dent Ray Smith of Jefferson has 
secured the services of the follow- 
ing nationally known speakers: 

Friday morning: 

Dr. James Shelby Thomas, 
president of the Chrysler 
Institute of Engineering, 
Detroit: ‘Does The School- 
master Understand His Day 
and Generation?” 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
author, lecturer, and former 
minister to Denmark: ‘This 
Democracy of Ours.” 


Saturday morning: 

Upton Close, author and lec- 
turer: “Our Job in The 
Pacific.” 

Judge J. M. Braude, judge of 
juvenile court of Chicago: 
“Adventures in Life 
Saving.” 

Further details on the general 
program, as well as sectional meet- 
ings and attending luncheons and 
conferences will be carried in the 
special convention program section 
of the February Journal. 





three-days leave (35) and 10 
days each year is third, with 28 
schools granting this amount. As 
was the case of the schools op- 
erating under the cumulative type, 
nearly all the schools permit the 
use of sick-leave time for critical 
illness or death in the immediate 
family, or grant extra time for that 
purpose. For teachers who have 
had good “health” records it is 
not unusual to extend the time 
beyond the amount designated in 
the sick leave provisions. 

Even where no definite sick- 
leave plan has been adopted, 
school boards appear lenient in 
most cases in making deductions 
from the teacher’s pay check. If 
the illness is of short duration the 
work of the absent teacher is 
generally divided among the other 
teachers and no deduction from 
the teacher's wages is made. If 
the absence extends over a longer 
period of time, the teacher re- 
ceives his salary and pays the 
substitute. Since the salary of a 
regular teacher is usually higher 
than the amount paid the os, 


tute, the teacher suffers a com- 
plete loss of salary during periods 
of illness in only a limited number 
of cases. 
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Many Wisconsinites 
on NEA Committees 


A recent announcement from the 
office of the NEA, Washington, 
D. C., lists many Wisconsin school 
people as members of committees 
this year. They are as follows: 
Erna Jacobi, Green Bay, Affiliated 
Associations; O. A. Birr, Milwau- 
kee, Cooperation With Am. Teach- 
ers <Ass’n.; Grace Odgen, La 
Crosse, Mrs. Alice Rood, and Mrs. 
Autie C, Sanford, Ladysmith, Code 
of Ethics; R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Madi- 
son, and R. C. Wilkins, Superior, 
Cooperatives; Arnold A. Veith, 
Milwaukee, Credentials; E. J. Mc- 
Kean, Tomah, Evan R. Pfanmiller, 
Racine, W. F. Roecker, Milwau- 
kee, and E. G. Wipperman, Co- 
lumbus, Credit Unions; Charlotte 
Kohn, Madison, Mrs. Geneva Rag- 
land, La Crosse, and Marjorie 
Scudder, Marinette, Equal Oppor- 


tunities; Fred G. Bishop, Two 
Rivers, Josephine Hintgen, La 
Crosse, and E. J. Waterstreet, 


Green Bay; Individual Guidance; 
Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc, Induc- 
tion into Citizenship; Mrs. Mary 
D. Bradford, Kenosha, Maybell 
Bush, Madison, Ethel Gardner, 
Milwaukee, Edna Hood, Kenosha, 
Elizabeth Hood, Racine, Flora Jane 














HE wholesome fun of 


Macdonald, Ashland, and Louise 
W. Mears, Milwaukee, Interna- 
tional Relations; John Callahan, 


Edgard Doudna, John Guy 
Fowlkes, Victor Kimball, and | 
O. H. Plenzke, Madison, Ernest | 


May, Milwaukee, and J. H. Mur- 
phy, New Holstein, Legislative 
Commission; Arthur G. Hoff, La 
Crosse, Retirement; J. B. Layde, 
West De Pere, Necrology; J. C. 
Chapel, Kenosha, Resolutions; 
John Guy Fowlkes, Madison, Rose 
Gagan, Janesville, Frida Krieger, 
Milwaukee, and J. C. Rutherford, 
Phillips, Salaries; C. J. Anderson, 
Frank O. Holt, Madison, and Meta 
Raasch, Milwaukee, Supply, Prepa- 
ration and Certification; Leroy 
Peterson, Madison, Tax Education ; 
J. C. Chapel, Kenosha, Frances 
Jelinek, Milwaukee, R. F. Lewis, 
Waukesha, Arthur Lyon, Janesville, 
Teckla Ronda, Racine, and O. H. 
Plenzke, Madison, Tenure. 





Kenosha Salaries— 


(Continued from page 257) 


Increment may be computed at 
the opening of either semester 
with the amount varying from $60 
to $90 depending on the amount 
of training. The maximum attain- 
able through regular increments 
ranges from $1900 for teachers 
with two years of training of 
$2700 for five years. 

The schedule is a single salary 
schedule with no differential for 
position, sex, department or ma- 
rital status, except in employment 
of new teachers, when market con- 
ditions make it necessary, special 
salary consideration may be given 
in initial salary only, in the em- 
ployment of men_ teachers or 
teachers in special fields. In such 
cases, no increment shall be given 
until the differential is equalized 


Landscape Bulletin Available to Schools 


A 21-page pamphet containing 
suggestions for the proper land- 
scaping of small public grounds 
has recently been published for 
use by Wisconsin people in de- 
veloping such areas artistically. The 
publication is a study aid entitled 
“Landscaping Small Grounds of | 


There’s a Reason, a Time and Place 
for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 


chewing gum 


Popular, successful people, for instance, 


Civic Importance,” and is listed as 
a WPA study aid project. 

The publication was prepared 
under the direction of Prof. F. A. 
Aust, of the department of horti- 
culture (landscape design). Direct 
orders to Miss Almere Scott, Ext. 
Div., U. of W. 
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comes naturally to everyone—just as 
naturally as eating or resting. 

Young people enjoy the fun of chewing 
gum because it is a perfectly normal, 
healthy American custom—a custom that 
adds so much to our daily life. But 
there is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time and a place 
for eating, resting or anything else that 
we do. 

Although the problem of ‘‘when”’ and 
“where” to enjoy chewing gum must al- 
ways depend on the good judgment and 
common sense of each boy and girl, out- 
standing teachers and leaders are help- 
ing point the way. 


who always show consideration and 
thoughtfulness for others enjoy chewing 
gum themselves and pass it around to 
friends. But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of consideration 
for others, which means whenever formal 
behavior is expected. 

Wide-awake, active young Americans 
know that chewing gum fits in naturally 
at home; in an automobile; reading 
or studying or doing hundreds of other 
things. In fact, wherever men, women 
and children gather together informally 
chewing gum adds to their enjoyment. 
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National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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Laugh and Che 


Installment Love 


Prospective Bridegroom: “Will it take much to 
feather a nest?” 


Furniture Dealer: “Oh, no; only a little down.” 


Nice Harry 

Mrs. Goldstein and Mrs. Finkelstein were leaning 
out the side windows of their respective apartments 
and chatting volubly. 

“Ai, what you think, Mrs. Goldstein?’ cried Mrs. 
Finkelstein. ‘Mine son, Harry, a good boy, came out 
from jail today. He got four months off his sentence 
for good conduct. Ai, I’m so happy.” 

“See, Mrs. Finkelstein, ain’t I always said you'd 
be proud of Harry some day?’ replied Mrs. 
Goldstein. 


Centennial Spirit 

A Centennial visitor was enjoying the wonders of 
Texas as pointed out by a native son. “What beauti- 
ful grapefruit,” exclaimed the visitor as they passed 
through a citrus grove in the Valley. 

“Those are limes, my friend,’ explained the 
Texan. “They are a bit small this year due to the 
dry season.” 

“And what are those enormous blossoms?” asked 
the tourist. 

“Just a patch of dandelions,’ replied the Texan. 

Presently they came to the Rio Grande River. 
“Ah,” said the visitor, grasping the idea, ‘‘some- 
body's radiator is leaking.” 

Competition for the Stork 

Johnny—"‘Aw, ma, I know where I came from 
now.” 

Mother—'W-why, Johnny, what do you mean?” 

Johnny—"Well, my name’s Ross, isn’t it—and I 
just passed a high building with the sign on it, 
‘Ross Manufacturing Co.’”’ 


Pretty Slow 
Parent—"'How are you getting along in school?” 
Tommy—"Not very well; we're just on words of 
four cylinders.” 


On the Blink 
“When are you going back to school, Tom?" 
“I’m not going back, because teacher's gone crazy.” 
“Gone crazy?” 
“Yes. One day she told us that four and one are 
five, and now she says three and two make five.” 


First Class! 

He—You're so good at conundrums, try this. 

She—Sure, go ahead. 

He—Take away my first letter, take away my sec- 
ond letter, take away all my letters; I am still the 
same. What am I? 

She—That’s easy. You're a mail-carrier! 

—Christian Science Monitor 
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Quite Likely 
Teacher—"Now, children, a collision is two things 
coming together unexpectedly. William, give me an 
example.” 


William 


-‘“Twins ?” 
G-r-r-rtrude! 

Mother was instructing little Gertrude in regard 
to her manners, as she was being dressed to return 
her friend's call. “If they ask you to dine, say, ‘No, 
I thank you; I have dined.” 

But the conversation turned out differently from 
what she had anticipated. 

“Come along, Gertrude,” invited her little friend’s 
father, ‘have a bite with us.” 

“No thank you,’ was Gertrude’s dignified reply, 
“I've already bitten.” 

Would-be Employer: “Have you any references?” 

Would-be Employee: “Sure, here’s the letter: “To 
whom it may concern, John Jones worked for us one 
week, and we're satisfied.’ ” 


Prospects 
Customer: “Your dog seems very fond of watching 
you cut hair.” 
Barber: “It ain't that; sometimes I snip off a bit 
of a customer's ear.” 


Wham! 
Dairy manager's wife: “I sent my husband to the 
hospital because of his knee.”’ 
Kelly’s wife: “Did he have water on it?’ 
Manager's wife: ‘No; his private secretary.” 


Ugh 
First Boaconstrictor: ““Whatja swallow that dog 
for? Didn't you just have a rabbit?” 
Second Boaconstrictor: ‘Yes, but I 
wanted a chaser.” 


felt like I 


Winged, All Right 

“Riches,” said the teacher, ‘‘ ‘take unto themselves 
wings and fly away.’ Now, what kind of riches does 
this writer mean?” 

He stared around the class, but only blank looks 
met his gaze. 

“Surely someone can answer a question like that. 
John, what kind of riches did the writer mean?” 

John hesitated for a moment and then answered, 
“Ostriches, sir.” 


K. O. 
Teacher: “What do we call a man who keeps on 
talking when people are no longer interested ?” 
Pupil: “A teacher.” 


Remarkable, Indeed 
Schoolmaster: “If Shakespeare were alive today, 
would he still be regarded as a remarkable man?” 
Pupil: “I'd think so, for he’d be 376 years old.” 
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WHEN WINTER COMES 
J. W. Faust 
Recreational Chairman, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

That title is a direct steal—recognize it? It 
is the title of the strong “President’s Message” 
of our National President, Mrs. William Klet- 
zer, in a recent issue of the Parent-Teacher 
Magazine. Listen to this from it: “Most of us 
are concerned about supervised areas for sum- 
mer play, but when October comes along we 
neglect to think of retaining recreational per- 
sonnel or providing space for creative, whole- 
some leisure activities. A winter recreational 
program as well as a summer one plays an im- 
portant part in the physical and mental health 
of the young citizens of the community. If 
one winter more than another could drive 
home to us the need to provide for the all- 
important hours of recreation, this winter 
would be the one.” 

There you have it—a direct challenge to do 
our job but with ten-fold imagination, en- 
thusiasm and drive. It is a challenge to those 
other committees—Art, Music, Reading and 
Library Service—concerned as we are with the 
use of leisure time for life enrichment. Let's 
all tie together into this. 

Our main task is the same ceaseless work 
for adequate recreation opportunities, for all 
ages twelve months of the year in leisure time. 
With the draft a reality we now face added 
responsibility and valid reasons for a renewed 
earnestness in pushing ahead this recreation 
front. First, anxiety and tensions will increase 
in many homes and communities as boys are 
called away. This is a challenge to us to work 
for increasing community recreation; for a 
wider use of schools as neighborhood recrea- 
tion centers—after school for the school age 
children and evenings for the out-of-school age 
and adults. We need a tremendous increase in 
vocal and instrumental music; in arts and 
crafts; in these centers and in home and com- 
munity. Our job is really a defense of the spirit 
of our people, isn’t it? What better prepara- 


tion for defense of the spirit than these 
things? 

The other big and new problem affects par- 
ticularly those communities to which boys from 
the services come on leave. These are not 
anonymous service men. They are your sons 
and mine. To meet this problem there is 
needed a complete joining of the forces of the 
community, public and private. They will need 
to be made welcome. They will need club, 
reading and game rooms, social recreation and 
housing in the main. We believe that soon 
now suggestions will be coming down from a 
national committee working on this problem 
through Governors and state committees to lo- 
cal communities on how to organize to meet 
this need. We must be prepared to cooperate 
fully and carry our share of the load. 

If you want help and have questions, ask 
either the National Chairman or the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


RADIO FORUM: The 1941 Parent-Teacher 
Radio Forum will (was scheduled to) begin 
Monday, Jan. 6, over an NBC-Red network, 
under the general title “Citizens All.” 

Dean Ernest O. Melby of the School of 
Education, Northwestern University, 1s co- 
ordinator for the series of round-table discus- 
sions, being presented at 5 p. m. CST each 
Monday on the network and rebroadcast at 
4:30 p. m. Tuesdays over WENR, Chicago. 

The topics and participants: 


January 13—"Is Youth Prepared for Family Life?” 

Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, Regional Vice-President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Ralph H. Ojemann, Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Parent Education in the lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station. Dr. Ojemann 
directs a program which considers specific prob- 
lems of the sort that arise in every normal 
family of growing boys and girls. 


January 20—'There Are No Outsiders in Education’ 

Mrs. James K. Lytle, Treasurer, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

C. O. Arndt, Assistant Professor of Education, 

Northwestern University, and Director of the 

New School, Evanston, Illinois, a joint enter- 
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prise of the School of Education of North- 
western University and the Evanston Township 
High School. 

January 27—"New Frontiers for Community Life’ 

Mrs. Charles D. Center, Secretary, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Chris L. Christensen, Dean, College of Agricul- 
ture and Director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and Extension Service, University 
of Wisconsin. He is well known for his work 
in developing better community relationships, 
especially in rural areas. 

February 3—"Growing in Spiritual Stature’ 

Joseph M. Artman, Second Vice-President, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Robert P. Tristram Coffin, long a distinguished 
figure in the literary world. He is probably best 
known for his poems, a collection of which, 
“Strange Holiness,’ won the 1936 Pulitzer 
Prize. His prose includes essays, biographies, 
and novels. He has contributed many delightful 
stories to the National Parent-Teacher magazine. 

February 10—"Before the 3 R’s” 

John E. Anderson, Chairman, Committee on Ex- 
ceptional Child, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Olga Adams, Director of the Senior Kindergarten, 
University Elementary School, University of 
Chicago, and member of the Summer Faculty of 
the Department of Education. Miss Adams is 
also President of the Association for Childhood 
Education, 


WORKING TOGETHER IN CITIZENSHIP EDU- 
CATION: Out of the need for a wider and 


more practical application of educational find- 
ings there arose a few years ago a new con- 
notation of the word implementation, destined 
to be used extensively by educators and lay- 
men alike. Three years ago the National 
Parent-Teacher assumed the responsibility of 
implementing the important findings of the 
Educational Policies Commission for parents 
and teachers who were responsible for the edu- 
cation of children and youth and who wanted 
a sound and democratic program to guide 
them. This effort began with a series of six 
articles which introduced parents and teachers 
to the purposes of education in American de- 
mocracy. These articles were later reprinted 
in booklet form and presented to the general 
public through the joint efforts of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, and the National 
Education Association. A second series dealt 
specifically with the last purpose, Civic 
Responsibility. 

Beginning with the 1940 August-September 
issue the National Parent-Teacher carried on 
with the task it set for itself, and initiated a 
third series based on the casebook, Learning 
the Ways of Democracy. Among the articles 
in this series thus far are: ‘““When American 


Schools Are Democratic,” Alexander J. Stod- 
dard; “Citizenship Can Be Taught,” G. L. 
Maxwell; “With Liberty and Justice for All,” 
Harold Benjamin; ‘‘Building a Curriculum To- 
gether,’ A. K. Loomis; and ‘Guidance for 
Effective Citizenship,” Marion Brown. Other 
articles on such subjects as schools and com- 
munity service, a modern citizenship cur- 
riculum, democracy in school administration, 
education for civic leadership, and so on, will 
appear in coming issues. In all these articles 
the fundamental problems involved in teach- 
ing the ways of democracy and promoting in- 
telligent social action are discussed in non- 
technical language so that the material may be- 
come of greatest usefulness to the average 
American citizen. The analysis of each prob- 
lem is designed to reach deeply enough so that 
parents and teachers may be stimulated and 
aided in their understanding of those prin- 
ciples, methods, and practices that are believed 
to incorporate the democratic spirit. 

This is the age of citizenship education in 
the United States. Teachers and administrators 
the country over can help in this great task 
by bringing the series of articles in the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher magazine to the atten- 
tion of their school patrons, study and discus- 
sion groups, youth organizations, and citizens 
at large. Education and social progress are re- 
tarded by those who do not understand clearly 
the problems and values, the policies and prac- 
tices of a society which holds to the demo- 
cratic ideal. The future, therefore, rests funda- 
mentally with those who are responsible for 
education of the nation’s children. 


CHILD LABOR DAY—JANUARY 25-27, 1941: 
For thirty-five years, the last week end in Janu- 
ary has been designated as Child Labor Day. 
P.T.A.’s, churches, schools, women’s organiza- 
tions, and civic agencies have taken this oc- 
casion to rally public sentiment against the 
exploitation of children. 

Radical changes have occurred in the child 
labor picture in recent years. Many of the 
worst abuses are gone forever But many thou- 
sands of children are still employed under con- 
ditions that threaten their health and_ their 
education. Efforts must not be relaxed. 

A Child Labor Day packet may be obtained 
from the National Child Labor Committee, 
119 Fourth Avenue, New York City. (Price, 
25 cents.) 
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RULES FOR SCHOOL BUS RIDERS: Among 
other items the rules for school bus riders 
suggest that all riders should be on time. The 
bus has a definite schedule and cannot wait. 
When the bus is in motion do not stand, ex- 
tend your arms out of windows, move about, 
or leave or enter the bus. See that your con- 
versation is clean, and never loud or boisterous. 
Always treat your fellow pupils with courtesy. 
Also, while on the bus you are in the driver's 
charge and must obey him. This last rule is 
important in order that the transportation serv- 
ice may be pleasant, safe and prompt. 

Section 40.34 provides that in cases of in- 
subordination the driver of the bus is to report 
same to the principal of the school and to the 
parents of the children involved. In the event 
that the children are disobedient to reasonable 
requests by the driver, they forfeit their right 
to further use of the school transportation 
service until such time as they become willing 
to submit to reasonable rules regarding their 
behavior while on the bus. 

The transportation driver is within his legal 
rights in exacting reasonable obedience on the 
part of the pupils while they are in his care, 
and he is thus responsible for their safety 
and behavior. In this procedure the driver is 
entitled to the cooperation of the principal, 
school board and parents in order that the 
transportation service can be maintained in a 
dignified and satisfactory way. Parents should 
also make use of the transportation service thus 
made available by the school board for the 
benefit of the pupils. A little reasonable coop- 
eration on the part of all concerned including 
the pupils will tend to smooth out the diffi- 
culties incident to any school transportation 
service, and will promote the safety and edu- 
cational welfare of the pupils. 


HELPING TO PUBLICIZE OUR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES: Perhaps the following items may 


be of assistance in attempting to make our 





school libraries more attractive for our boys 
and girls: 


1. Visual materials; aids for publicity and 
display. Leads No. 7, rev., A.L.A. 520 North 
Michigan Ave., 1939. 

. Coons, M. N. 124 successful ideas for Ii- 
brary publicity. Follett Bk. Co. 1257 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

3. N.Y.A. Bureau of Library Displays, 314 
S. 7th St., Springfield, Ill. Description of 
displays which may be borrowed. 

. “Publicity pick-ups’. School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1940. 

5. Roberts, Ina. Slogans that circulate books. 

The author, 946 Magnolia Ave., Los Angeles, 
California. 25 cents. 


nN 


6. 


g 


Fargo, Lucille. Activity book for school li- 
braries. A.L.A. 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 1938. $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT: Do we need to 
adjust our school environment and procedures 
to conserve our eyes? Is sight conservation a 
major school problem? Rather conservative es- 
timates are that one out of every two thousand 
school age children are blind, that one out of 
every five hundred have so little vision that 
he or she can only profit by much effort from 
most classroom experiences, and that nineteen 
out of every one hundred children have eyes 
which require correction and special classroom 
adaptations unless they are to pay the penalty 
of still poorer vision. : 

The eye stands up well under much civilized 
abuse. The eye is also an adaptive organ. We 
can see objects in an illumination of only 1/200 
foot candle and can still use our eyes effectively 
at 15,000 foot candles. This range makes abuse 
of the eyes a slow penalizer. All eyes are not 
alike. Some should have less light than others. 
Too much light for some becomes as great a 
disturber as too little for others. We must 
know more about the eyes and much more 
about an eye if we are to do a real job of sight 
conservation. 

What can the teachers do to help conserve 
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vision? They can do much to improve the ev- 
vironmental standards of their classrooms. They 
can keep the shades properly adjusted. They 
can stand somewhere besides in the window. 
They can arrange the desks of the room for 
the sight of the children rather than for row 
regularity. They can kill the shine on the desk 
tops. They can campaign for proper window 
lighting, proper selection of paints, and the 
proper arrangement of equipment. 

The teacher can refuse to have children read 
from books with bad print and poor quality 
of paper; the teacher can refuse to use atrocious 
mimeographed or duplicated materials, and 
can write on the blackboard with more regard 
to children’s eyes than to the quantity of writ- 
ten material—it’s just a matter of putting first 
things first. Teachers can use other visual 
means of learning besides print; they can have 
two or three minutes of eye rest periods after 
intensive work, and they can arrange to have, 
especially high school teachers, less home work. 
There are many non-reading aids and there 
are some non-visual aids such as the radio 
and talking books which can be used. The 
things which are absolutely under the contro! 
of vision conservation-minded teachers are many. 

Besides changing the classroom environment 
and classroom procedures, the vision conserva- 
tion-minded teachers can develop a conscious- 
ness of eye care among their pupils. They can 
acquaint themselves and others with good visual 
and lighting standards; they can encourage a 
program of eye testing, and they can know 
more about the hygiene of the eye and the 
requirements of the usual school tasks on the 
eyes. 

True sight conservation will not come 
through sight saving classes alone, but when 
thousands of teachers, on all educational levels, 
become active conservationists. We need more 
sight conservation efforts. 


NEW LAW: A recent departmental letter ad- 
dressed to county superintendents calls atten- 
tion to cooperative associations that furnish 
electric energy to its members and suggests 
that county superintendents make known to 
their school boards the provisions of this new 
law if same are applicable to their districts. 
There are 40 counties in the state with coop- 
erative associations of this type. 





Following are the important provisions of 
Chapter 132: 


1. The state tax is 3% of the gross receipts for 
each calendar year. 


2. On or before March 1 each association must 
report to the Tax Commission the information re- 
quired on blanks furnished by the Commission for 
the previous calendar year. 


3. On or before June 1 the Tax Commission com- 
putes and assesses the license fee. This fee must be 
paid by June 30 to the State Treasurer. 


4. These fees are apportioned by the Tax Com- 
mission as follows: 


(a) Not to exceed $2000 for administrative 
purposes. 


(b) Fifteen per cent of the remainder to the 
several counties in which each association 
operates in the ratio of the number of 
miles within the county bears to the total 
number of miles owned and operated by 


the association. 


~— 


(c) The remainder 85% is transmitted to the 
several local taxing units in the ratio of 
the total miles within the unit bears to the 
total mileage owned and operated by the 
association. 


(d) When a line of any association is situated 
on a highway that divides two taxing 
units the mileage must be divided equally 
between such two districts or counties. 


Ail amounts apportioned to any village or 
city shall be paid to the treasurer of school 
district for high school purposes and if no 
high school is maintained to the treasurer 
of the common school district for elemen- 
tary school purposes. If the amount ex- 
ceeds the needs for high or elementary 
schools the remainder shall be paid to the 
treasurer of the village or city and used for 
village or city purposes. 


(e 


— 


(f) All amounts paid to a town shall be 
apportioned as follows: 


(1) Fifty percent for town purposes. 


(2) The remainder to be used toward the 
payment of high school tuition by the 
town except in cases where a portion 
of the town or all of the town is in a 
high school district in which case the 
high school district shall be paid its 
pro rate share based on the ratio that 
the taxable property of that portion of 
the high school district that lies in the 
town bears to the taxable property in 
the balance of the town. 


(g) If there are no children in the town at- 
tending high school outside of the high 
school district the apportionment to that 
part of the town shall be paid to the town 
treasurer and used for town purposes. 
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COMING EVENTS 


February 14-15—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, at Madison. 

February 22-27—American Association of School 
Administrators, at Atlantic City. 

April 4—Northeastern Education Association, at 
Oshkosh. 


Out of bounds: When Professor John Guy Fowlkes 
moved f:om Madison to one of its village suburbs 
last month he disqualified himself for membership 
on the Madison Board of Education, and resigned. 
Dean Frank Holt has been appointed to serve out 
Prof. Fowlkes’ unexpired term. 


On the air: We recently had the pleasure of read- 
ing an original radio script prepared and presented 
over the air by the students of Burlington oe 
school. The material is prepared by the students of « 
senior Erglish class, as a class project, and then is 
dramatized by various groups of students in the 
school. Every Saturday morning a fifteen minute pro- 
gram of this kind is presented, and the school au- 
thorities report that a tremendous amount of citizen 
interest has been aroused by this type of school-public 
relation work. 

Some of the programs presented have been: a drem- 
atization of Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island’; “Let's 
Play” by the boys’ and girls’ gym classes; “Speak the 
Speech” by the Public Speaking Class; and “Reading 
for Pleasure” 

The project has many educational values. Students 
are stimulated to write, and those who present the 
broadcasts have a real practical training in speech, as 
each broadcast is recorded and the students have an 
opportunity of studying their own presentations. 

We hope that other schools with local stations 
will follow the Burlington plan. Those interested in 
further details can contact Miss Althea Wilson, li- 
brarian at the Burlington High school. 


A tribute: Friends of former County Supt. John 
Kelley, head of the Dodge county schools from 1900 
to 1923 met in Juneau last month to pay tribute 
to one of Wisconsin's foremost rural educators 
Paul L. Ka’‘ser, present county supt., was host at a 
luncheon, after which a portrait of Mr. Kelley was 
hung in the county superintendent's office. 

Among those who attended were County Supts. 
E. T. Griffin, Milwaukee Co.; M. T. Buckley, Wash- 
ington Co.; T. S. Thompson, Eastern Dane; Arthur 
page| Waushara Co.; and H. F. Hornby, Fond du 
Lac Co.; and State Supt. John Callahan. 


One of the most modern: The Superior region is 
very proud of the new Itasca school, formally opened 
and dedicated this fall. In all respects the building 
is modern in construction as well as educational 
organization. 


Hostess: The many friends of Bonnie Hawthorne, 
English and dramatics teacher at Waukesha High 
school frcm 1920-22 and now recreational supervisor 
for the New York City Y. W. C. A., will be inter- 
ested to learn that she has been named one of the 
hostesses” at Camp Dix. 
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Local history: This month’s JOURNAL carries a 
short article on the value of gathering local history, 
and how this might be part of a school project. We 
note with pleasure that such a project is being 
planned in Racine county, with all teachers and 
pupils cooperating. The entire program will be under 
the direction of County Supt. Edith McEachron. We 
hope that other county groups will do likewise. 


Have you that Santa hang-over? This is the month 
when we ruefully regard those socks, ties, and awful 
perfume our loved ones gave us with the best of 
intentions and the worst possible choice. And _ it's 
also the time of “bent budgets’’ when our bank 
accounts reflect the magnitude of our generosity. It's 
the time when many of us must lick our financial 
wounds and look around for healing lotions. Instead 
of calling in a finance company, and paying high 
rates of interest, we urge you to do yourself a favor 
by borrowing from the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union. Its services are open to you, as a WEA 
member—take advantage of the savings made by 
hundreds of other Wisconsin teachers. 


A close one! M. R. Frazier, principal of the Genoa 
City schools, suffered a painful, and what might have 
been a very serious injury to his eye the latter part 
of November when a chemical in his Chemistry 
class exploded. A blood vessel in one eye was rup- 
tured but no lasting injuries occurred 


Outstanding: Shorewood public schools were re- 
cently named one of 10 outstanding school systems 
in the U. S. by the Progressive Education association, 
and the school authorities were invited to explain 
the unusual features and educational contributions 
of its system at the association’s annual meeting, at 
Philadelphia Feb. 19-22. 


Dept. of Utter Confusion: Miss Jane Knowles, first 
and second grade teacher in the Iola schools, used 
to think that teaching was a “snap”, but this year 
she’s running around in circles trying to devise ways 
and means of identifying her scholars without ad- 
dressing the seven-and-eight year olds as “Mr.” and 
Miss”. The whole trouble is that out of nine second 
graders four have the first name of Richard, and 
then to make matters worse there’s a fifth Richard 
in first grade. She first thought that pointing would 
solve the problem, but Emily Post says “It’s not 
polite to point’, so Miss Knowles is still in a fog 
of indecision, and here the year’s pretty nearly half 
gone. Any suggestions will be welcomed. 


We hate to drum on the point, but so often 
teachers say “We didn’t know a thing about the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, or we _ surely 
would have used its loaning services.’ Maybe if we 
published nothing but jokes in this sheet we'd have 
all the teachers reading it, but assuming that you're 
the only teacher in your system with sufficient pro- 
fessional stamina to wade through the JOURNAL to 
this point, we appoint you a committee of one to 
inform the teachers in your school that THE WIS- 
CONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION HAS 
MONEY TO LOAN WORTHY WEA MEMBERS 
As you know, the WTCU—no, not the dry-hards 
is located in the WEA offices 
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New.. 
ROYALE’ pextograpy Bonn 


A triple service paper of the highest pos- 
sible standard for use on all gelatin type 
machines, spirit or liquid machines and 
extra-ordinarily suitable for general type- 
writer practice. 


—Now available in five delicate colors as 
well as Standard White- 





®ROYALE’ HEKTOGRAPH BOND has 
been made to meet all the requirements 
of both spirit and gelatin machines and 
gives equally good results on both—spirit 
machine operators like it because it uses 
less liquid—gelatin machine operators be- 
cause it gives more clear readable copies 
without fuss or bother. 














®ROYALE’ HEKTOGRAPH BOND has 
extra strength to prevent tearing—extra 
smooth surface to prevent lint on films— 
extra care is used to make each sheet lie 
flat to perform perfectly at highest speed 

but there is nothing “extra” tacked 
onto the cost, prices are down in the 
range of just ordinary papers.— 








This paper is noted for its total absence of 
lint on the gelatin type of machines, mini- 
mum of liquid that is used on the spirit 
machine and the clear readable copies se- 
cured from both. 


Send for free packet containing liberal test 
samples of each color and white. 


Distributed in Wisconsin by 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Insist on ROYALE’ School Papers 
Standard of the Nation 
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Robert G. Petersen, newly elected superintendent 
of the Stoughton schools, was guest of honor at a 
farewell dinner party given him by his former 
faculty members at Galesville on the evening of 
Dec. 14. It was a combined Christmas party and 
farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Peterson, who were pre- 
sented with a coffee table as a parting gift. 


Prexy feted: Burlington is mighty proud of its 
Liars Club, but now that august organization has to 
share the spotlight with Fred Witter, who is WEA 
president this year. Fred was “the object of their 
affection” when the faculty staged a dinner for him 
late in November to celebrate his election. Out of 
town guests included Charlie Jahr and his wife, from 
Elkhorn; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Smith, Union Grove; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Chester Byrnes, East Troy. 

Myrtle Rimert was general chairman of the ban- 
quet, and Mrs. Russell Wilson acted as toastmistress. 


Our pleasure: The WEA office had the pleasure of 
participating in the December meeting of the Rich 
land County teachers, under the direction of Co. 
Supt. Earl L. Anderson (who, by the way, is a 
brand new daddy—a second girl), at Richland Cen- 
ter, Dec. 7. Speakers included Dr. Milton Longhorn, 
Platteville STC, John McClary, assistant instructor 
at the U. of W., A. R. Page, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Roy T. Ragatz, WEA staff member. 


On national program; Twenty-two children of the 
Woods school, Williams Bay, appeared on a program 
of the National School Broadcasting conference, in 
Chicago last month. They were the control group to 
illustrate to conventioners how the WHA School of 
the Air program “Let’s Draw’, under the direction 
of James Schwalbach, art instructor at Whitewater 
STC, really works. 

Ernest Roeker, principal of the Woods school, had 
charge of the group while in “the big city’. After 
the radio demonstration the students visited the Field 
Museum. 


Full day: The teachers of Vernon county had a 
full but very profitable day at their county institute 
on Dec. 7. The morning was spent in reading and 
art demonstrations, followed by a talk on Legislation 
and Education by Otto Lund, principal of the county 
normal school. In the early afternoon the group en- 
joyed a half hour of group singing under the direc- 
tion of Esther Daffinrud, after which the teachers 
heard Mrs. Hazel Stafford of Madison give a nove- 
logue of a recent best seller. Delegate reports, a talk 
on school lunches, and an alumni meeting featured 
the late afternoon program. 


Are you a victim of the “shell game’?: Have 
you ever been at the county fair, with your mouth 
wide open and your eyes just as pop-eyed as a frog’s 
and yet unable to see the man change the pea under 
the shell? Now you see it, now you don’t—and 
it's about the same confusion when the average 
mortal tries to figure out how much a short-term 
loan is going to cost him. Laws now make loaning 
agencies go a little slower in their motions, and we 
can follow their interest schedules with some de- 
gree of accuracy, but there still are teachers who 
must be somewhat financially confused, otherwise 
they would surely deal direct with the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union. As a special service to WEA 
members. with low overhead and operating costs, 
the WTCU is able and anxious to save teachers 
money. Just write us for details. 
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Orange pickers: Miss Irene Schwandt, secretary of 
the Oshkosh Education association, and Miss Agnes 
Smith, commercial teacher at Wausau, enjoyed the 
holiday season in California. They visited San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, as well as the Rose Bowl 
game at Pasadena. Nice work if you can get it, girls! 


The Platteville branch reports (in part): Familiar 
faces missing at Platteville STC this year are those of 
I. N. Warner, for years the head of the mathematics 
a department and Miss Margaret Frye, language 
critic in the junior high school, both of whom re- 
tired during the past summer. Additions to the 
faculty are Dr. E. G. Harrell, mathematics; Dr. Irene 
Mueller, science; Miss Helen Nutting, junior high 
school; Mr. Glen Bartling, industrial arts, and Mrs. 
Susan Stuessy, rural. Mr. W. H. Borden, Madison, 
is substituting for Mr. Richard Moody in economics, 
while Mr. Moody is teaching at the University of 
Florida. 

For the third consecutive year the Platteville STC 
yearbook, The Pioneer, won the all-American rating. 
Carl Beetham, of Lancaster, was editor, and Dan 
Williams, La Farge, was business manager. Only two 
state teachers colleges in the country received this 
honor, the other being Whitewater, with the 
Minnieska. 

Dr. Rachel Salisbury has been delivering lectures 
on South America to school and club audiences in 
Southern Wisconsin, since her return from a circle- 
tour of the continent last summer. Her numerous 
colored slides, taken on the trip, make the discussions 
educational as well as entertaining. 

Miss Elisa Neal, Platteville STC, critic in the 
Training School, had an article in a recent number 
of the Instructor, called “How to Do Potato Print- 
ing.” Mr. Hubert Edquist has had musical articles 
published in the October issue of School Activities 
(Modern American Folk Songs) and in the July 
Nation's Schools (A Singing School is a Hannry 
School). Mr. Edquist is the director of the PSTC 
A Capella Choir. 

As one feature of the Diamond Jubilee Celebra- 
tion at Platteville STC, students and teachers at- 
tended classes on October 11 in pioneer costumes 
reminiscent of the frontier and of Godey's Ladies’ 
Book. 

Mrs. Janes Ann Churchill, social science critic in 
the junior high school at Platteville STC, conducted 
a two party campaign during the recent election. 
The students collected pictures, presented write-ups 
and cartoons for the two parties, and discussed the 
candidates and their ideals. The class attended the 
primary ejection in the city, and on November 5 the 
members voted on sample ballots. The same young 
people are running their own Olympic g>mes this 
year, since there will be no national ones, and 
prizes are to be awarded. 


Fine spirit: An annual social event of the New 
London faculty is their Christmas party. This year 
however the party was cancelled because of the serious 
illness of Earl Hansen, principal of the McKinley 
school and prominent faculty member. Instead of the 
party the teachers gave expression to the spirit of 
Christmas by presenting Mr. Hanson with a large 
donation. 


From Bruce to Galesville: LeRoy Jensen, principal 
of the Bruce schools for the past five years, was 
recently elected head of the Galesville schools, 
taking the place of R. G. Petersen, who goes to 
Stoughton. 


“OUT-OF-TOWN 
CAR 





Zi) the finest on Wee hug huwadys 
—yet it costs less to ride, 
has the world’s safest driver 


Millions of Uncle Sam’s nieces and nephews are 
traveling this winter in their second cars—we mean 
Greyhound Super - Coaches, of course. You'll 
save a lot of wear and tear on your automobile 
—on your pocketbook—and on your nerves, 
too! These big ‘out-of-town cars” are warmed 
and ventilated like a pleasant living room —fel- 
low passengers are congenial—and the men at 
the wheel are 14 times safer than the average 
driver! Go Greyhound —next trip, every trip. 





FREE! A brand new “Amazing America” Carioon 
e Map, with more than 100 entertaining pic- 
tures and stories, in full color. Simply mail this coupon 
to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509 Sixth Ave., N., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitanatmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge 
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More room: After a great deal of community dis- 
cussion the citizens of Laona recently voted in favor 
of a new addition to the Laona High school. The 
new unit will include a band room, with an instru- 
ment storage room and director's office, and one 
classroom, with storage space and lavatory facilities. 
Bids were issued last month and construction should 
be under way by now. 


Pooley honored: Prof. Robert C. Pooley of the 
U. of W. English department, was named head of 
the National Council of Teachers of English at the 
annual convention in Chicago, November 21-23. A 
fine honor to a Wisconsin man who has done much 
to liberalize the teaching of English in secondary 
schools. 


Highlights: Miss Pinkston, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, his an- 
nounced the highlights of the meeting of the De- 
partment in Atlantic City. Since this is the 
twentieth anniversary, the organization will c lebrate 
the occasion at its banquet Mondav evening at the 
Traymore Hotel. Honor guests at this function will 
include the founder of the Department, Dean- 
Emeritus William Paxton Harris of the College of 
Cincinnati. Attractive program features are scheduled. 


Delayed Am. Ed. program: A parents’ night, 
which was postponed from American Ed. Week be- 
cause of inclement weather was held at Dodgeville 
on the evening of Dec. 4. About 200 parents at- 
tended, and “after school” gathered in the gym to 
hear James H. Gelwicks speak on “Youth and The 
Boy Scout Movement’. 


Big game hunter: Last summer Leslie Beadle, 
science instructor at Platteville STC, went out and 
hunted up mosquitoes! Can you imagine a fellow 
like that, when 99.999% of us poor, suffering 
mortals are spending most of our summer evenings 
either running away from the buzzing buggers or 
doing our best to squash them as flat as the pro- 
verbial pancakes. But Mr. Beadle was doing work 
for the inter-state health authorities and he tramped 
the swamps of Clinton, Iowa, on the trail of the 
winged menace who enjoys nothing more than giving 
a human a good shot of malaria. Part of his job 
was to make a census report of the mosquito 
population in that area. From the news account we 
aren't quite sure how he got the data on children 
and dependents, but he came up with some fine 
figures which impressed and satisfied the authorities. 
And so wedded was he to his task that he kept up 
his work on the week-ends after school started, until 
that grand day when we see frost on the ground, 
hay fever victims come out of the north woods, and 
Mr. Mosquito turns up his toes for the winter. 


Author, author!: Esther E. Olson, speech and 


e English teacher at Wauwatosa High school, recently 

: ve published seven radio comedies under the title 

The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room “Tuning In With Youth”. The plays are of special 

Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, interest to high school students, showing the wrong 

After Theater, except Mondays | and right way of handling certain situations common 

Music by America’s Leading Bands to teen age children. For example, “Swing Fever”’ 

Air Conditioned tells of a 17 year old jitterbug who would rather 

dance than study. All sorts of amusing complications 

HOTEL SCHROEDER arise. The plays can be used on the air or as regular 
MILWAUKEE stage performances. 


Bookmobile great success: The idea of bringing 
literature to youth in the form of Bookmobile serv- 
ice has met with tremendous success this fell, ac- 
cording to reports we have received from the State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, through Mrs. Mary T. 
Ryan, chairman of the project. During the fall 
months the Bookmobile traveled through southern 
Wisconsin, visiting schools and communities in 
Iowa, Rock, Grant, and Crawford counties. The 
3,765 volumes attracted 1,407 borrowers, who read 
1,704 books (2,547 fiction and 1,081 non-fiction). 
Hazel E. Prytherch, supervisor of the pro‘ect, re- 
ports that the total mileage in covering the counties 
noted was 1,045, for a travel expense of $53 07. 

This unusual service has been provided through 
the generosity of the American Legion, and from 
the reports we have received, it is a service greatly 
appreciated by rural youth, 


Guidance Conference: The Wisconsin State Guid- 
ance Association will convene at Janesville on Janu- 
ary 18 to chart the relationships of guidance serv- 
ices on the various school levels. The plan for the 
meeting is that in the morning several round table 
or conference groups will meet to discuss the specific 
needs and problems they see in relat‘on to the whole 
guidance process. The theme of the meeting is 
“Guidance as a Continuous Process.” The el-men- 
tary school, the junior high school, the senior high 
school, the vocational school, the college, community 
agencies (such as service groups, industry. welfare 
agencies), and parents, will be represented at this 
meeting. In the afternoon, representatives of the 
morning group conferences will report back to the 
entire group the ideas coming out of the morning 
conferences in an effort to give all in attendance an 
overview of guidance as a continuous problem. Edu- 
cators on all levels are urged to attend this guidance 
meeting. 
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Anniversary: Friends and relatives of Mr. and 
Mrs. Merle Palmer of Wausau surprised the 
Palmers by a mass movement upon their home 
on the afternoon of December 25. The happy 
occasion was their fortieth wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Palmer served as president and executive committee 
member of the association about ten years ago. 
Congratulations, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer! 


“Typical” rural school: The roto section of the 
Milwaukee Journal, Dec. 1, carried a double-page 
spread as a sort of pictorial biography of rural edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. The school chosen as typical 
of the one-room school in Wisconsin was the Wash- 
ington school at Ada, on Highway 32 between Kiel 
and Sheboygan. It showed the 23 students at various 
kinds of work during the course of the day. Miss 
Beatrice Brandt is the teacher. 


Negro History Week: We have been asked to call 
attention to the annual celebration of Negro History 
week, Feb. 9-16. The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth St., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C., which is responsible for this 
event, will be pleased to supply you with material, 
free of charge. The association feels that heretofore 
the Negro has studied about other races and not 
himself, and in turn other races have not studied 
about the Negro and his contribution to American 
life. While Wisconsin does not have a large Negro 
population many schools might like to devote some 
time to the study of the Negro, during the week 
Feb. 9-16. 


Contributor: C. L. Eggert, director of rural edu- 
cation at River Falls STC, was one of the ccn- 
tributors in the December issue of the NEA Journal. 
Under the title “Suggestions for Orienting the 


Beginning Rural Teacher’, Mr. Eggert’s article ap- 


peared as a part of the Journal’s Rural School 
Service page. 


A fine public relations job: The Central High 
school faculty of the Sheboygan Education associa- 
tion did a grand job during American Education 
Week this year. Instead of just sending home the 
usual invitation to visit school on a certain night 
during the week the Central faculty published a 
little 4-page 7’’x 9" newspaper (with a pictorial in- 
sert) inviting parents to visit the school, outlining 
the general objectives of a modern education, pre- 
senting points to be discussed at a forum on edu- 
cation, radio broadcasts for the week, and details 
of the special evening program, with Dean Frank 
Holt as guest speaker. 

It was a fine piece of school-public relations, and 
we wish to commend Charles Hewett, chairman of 
the publicity committee, and all those who worked 
with him in presenting the program. 


Teacher injuries of the month: The winter season 
always brings with it an unusual number of acci- 
dents, and naturally out of some 23,000 teachers 
fate puts some of them in the hospital. 

One of the worst accidents involving teachers last 
month was a car crash outside of M’lwaukee, which 
put two Lake Geneva teachers, Morris Jones and 
Miss Dagmar Swanson in the hospital. A car ap- 
proaching the auto driven by Jones got out of con- 
trol and crashed into the teacher's car. Jones frac- 
tured four ribs while Miss Johnson received a serious 
back injury which will keep her from her school 
work for some time to come. ‘ 

Miss Marie Moos, Milwaukee teacher, was the 
victim of a car crash outside of Oconomowoc last 
month. She suffered knee and arm injuries. 


In print: The December issue of Secondary Edu- 
cation has two Wisconsin contributors. Supt. W. C. 
Giese of Racine writes on ‘Education for Blind 
Alley Jobs’, and Supt. H. S. Bonar of Manitowoc 
on “The High School’s Role in the New Voter 
Preparation and Recognition Program.” 
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Fine print job: We were pleased to receive a fine 
calendar from the Boys’ Technical High School, Mil- 
waukee, last month. The motif was an American 
flag, with the art work done by the students, and 
the offset and high relief printing done by the 
printing department of the school. It was as good 
as any commercial job could hope to be. 


Colby a silver beaver: The highest honor award 
to Boy Scout leaders by the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America, the silver beaver award, 
was presented to Norman E. Colby, faculty mem- 
ber of West Bend high school. The award for 
distinguished service to boyhood over a period of 
nineteen years was made at a banquet in Waupun 
on November 14. 

West Bend Rotarians also feted Mr. Colby and 
presented him with a fitting memento. We are 
always pleased to see teachers making outstanding 
records for themselves in civic activities. 


Rural conference: Four hundred teachers of Pierce 
and St. Croix counties were in attendance at a rural 
education conference held at River Falls State 
Teachers College on December 7. Dr. E._ T. 
McSwain of Northwestern University gave the main 
address. Director C. L. Eggert reports a_ very 
successful meeting, 


Tenure: The Welfare Committee met on Decem- 
ber 27 for a general survey of the tenure situation. 
A special item on the agenda was the Representative 
Assembly action of 1939 urging an attempt to se- 
cure a continuing contract law, in other words, to 
set a date upon which or before which teachers be 
notified of their status for the next year. Fa‘lure of 
boards so to notify teachers would automatically 
re-employ them. This law would in no wise affect 
present tenure laws. 


Green, and growing: While Spring is the tradi- 
tional season for new things to sprout, we note that 
this Fall the Spring Green high school students 
have started the publication of a school paper, ap- 
propriately dubbed The Emerald. And it's even 
printed in dark green ink, just to drive the point 
home. Naomi Mercer is editor-in-chief, and Miss 
Mary Davy, English teacher, is the faculty advisor. 


Scholarships: Young men and women formulating 
plans for graduate study may be interested in fel- 
lowships and scholarships offered by Teachers Col- 
lege. Seventeen awards ranging from $150 to $750 
are available. Applications will be received from 
persons qualified to carry on full-time graduate study 
in education and must be filed by February 1, 1941 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary of 
Teachers College. 


WEA 100% ers NOVEMBER 4 THROUGH | 
DECEMBER 31 | 


Bear Creek, Beaver Dam, Bayfield Co. | 
S. G. Schools (Benoit-Grandview-Washing- || 
ton, Brooklyn)—Cambridge, Crandon H. S._ || 
Deerfield, Door County—Eau Claire, Ells- || 
worth, Evansville—Florence—Green Bay— || 
Howard's Grove—Loomis S. G. School, 
Loyal—Markesan, Mineral Point, Monti- 
cello, Muscoda— Oneida Co.—Pound— || 
Rewey, Rock Co., Rusk Co. Normal—Wal- || 
worth Co., Wautoma, West Allis. | 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 











Belmont Farley 
National Education Association 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH OUR NEIGH- 
BORS: According to the United States Office 
of Education, interest in Latin-American coun- 
tries is on the increase in colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. Spanish is taught 
almost universally. Portuguese has now been 
introduced into four land grant institutions. 
Figures for seven North and South Carolina 
colleges show that from 1930 to 1940 enroll- 
ment in Spanish increased 77 percent; in 
German, 21 percent; enrollment in French 
decreased 22 percent. 

Interest is manifested in Latin-American 
countries not only in more extensive study of 
their languages, but by the increased number 
of courses dealing with Latin-American history, 
biography, literature, archaeology and com- 
merce. 


LONG MAY IT WAVE: Conflict over venera- 

tion of the flag causes difficulty in an increas- 
ing number of schools. For the benefit of 
those who will find the information helpful, 
attention is again called to the Gobitis case re- 
cently referred to in Capital Comment. Justice 
Frankfurter of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in an opinion handed down by 
him in June 1940, upheld the right of school 
boards in the enforcement of a rule requiring 
a salute or pledge of allegiance to the Ameri- 
can flag to expel pupils who refuse to comply 
with such a regulation. Of special significance 
are these words in this opinion: 
‘. . . The case before us must be viewed as 
though the Legislature of Pennsylvania had 
itself formally directed the flag salute for the 
children of Minersville; had made no exemption 
for children whose parents were possessed of 
conscientious scruples like those of the Gobitis 
family; and had indicated its belief in the de- 
sirable ends to be secured by having its public 
school children share a common experience at 
those periods of development when their minds 
are supposedly receptive to its assimilation, by 
an exercise appropriate in time and place and 
setting, and one designed to evoke in them ap- 
preciation of the nation’s hopes and dreams, its 
sufferings and sacrifices. . . The influences which 
help toward a common feeling for the common 
country are manifold. Some may seem harsh and 
others no doubt are foolish. Surely, however, 
the end is legitimate.” (Minersville School Dis- 
trict v. Gobitis: U. S. Supreme Court, Law. ed. 
Advance Opinions, 1939-1940, at page 997.) 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


Three very interesting books in speech work for 
little children have reached our desk this past month. 
All are publications of the Expression Co.. Roston, 
Mass. Speech and Play (Grace Finley, $.75) is 
written for parents and teachers of chldren 5-6. 
The lessons are given in simple jingles, to give the 
child practice in the use of a specific letter or com- 
bination of letters. Example: bubbles, bubbles, bub- 
bles, red, green, and blue. bubbles, bubbles. bubbles, 
I blow one to you. The large, fundamental colored 
illustrations are an excellent part of the text. Exer- 
cises and suggestions to parents and teachers are im- 
portant parts of the book. Rhymes For Ch ldren, 
written and illustrated by Paul Edmonds ($.75) is 
likewise designed to give children practice in the cor- 
rect use and enunciation of words. For children of 
the lower grades. Sounds For Little Folks (Clara B. 
Stoddard, $1.75) is a more comprehensive book than 
the two noted above, and instead of stimul*ting the 
child’s ‘nterest through jingles and rhymes this book 
is strictly designed for teacher use in speech correc- 
tion. The book is divided into parts, with vrious 
like letters ard sounds combined (such as P, B. M, 
F, V, Wh. W. Th). Each part consists of pictorial 
pages of identifying objects so that the child will se- 
cure needed practice on letter sounds, and rhymes, 
jingles and verses for drill. This latter book, particu- 
larly, appears to be of such quality and organization 
that it would be very helpful in speech correction 
work in all lower grades. 


A second book by the Expression Publishing Co. is 
The Child and Nature (Price $1.00) which is notable 
for its fine photography. The text is in the form of 
verses, which the publishers say are within the com 
prehension of small children, but we have a feeling 
that much of the subtle meanings are lost on children 
who would be normally interested in this type of 
book. The authors have set out to center the atten- 
tion of the child upon simple facts of nature, illus- 
trated with very high class photographs, which are 
alone of great value in teaching the lessons presented. 
It's a good book, but as we said before, either our 
children are dumb or the children used to test the 
controlled vocabulary are a bunch of sophisticates 
well able to recognize a pun as such. 


When you get up to address a group does your 
stomach “jell” and do your knees clatter with the 
strident repetition of Ravel’s Bolaro? If so, or if 
your students are afflicted with that insidious disease 
known as ‘Speaker's Jitters’ you will find much to 
laugh over and much more to think about in a little 
book entitled Stage Fright and What To Do About It 
(Expression Co. Boston, Mass. 110 pp. $1.50 list). 
The authors have gone to a lot of trouble to scien- 
tifically analyze the agonies we all have felt when 
talking on our feet, and if, after all this scientific 
probing the book terminated it wouldn’t be worth 
even mentioning here. For personal treatment one 
isn’t much interested in knowing why the vocal cords 
cut up and the perspiration glands work overtime, 





RIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 


but if your job is to teach self-expression the cause 
part of the book will be of great value to you when 
you attempt to defrost a student who has seemingly 
frozen into a dumb mass of ice when asked to ad- 
dress the auditorium. The remedies sound good, on 
paper, but gosh, golly, we still break out into a wet 
rsh when asked to talk even after knowing what we 
should be doing to give us the poise and verbal 
skill of a William Jennings Bryan. The authors seem 
to have all the answers, but we dunno—we still get 
the jitters! 


Every child in the primary grades will enjoy The 
Story Way by Julia Letheld Hahn, recently published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. (139 pp. 8C¢ school 
edition) He will be immediately attracted by the 
four-color illustrations by Margaret Ayer which are 
an irresistible invitation to read the stories. and the 
stories themselves are delightful. Three have been 
written especially for the book, the others are adapta- 
tions of some of the great favorites of childhood, 
including “The Pied Piper.” 

A particularly winning feature of the book is the 
intreduction of a game element. As well as the pro- 
fuse illustrations to each story, some of the stories 
have a composite, or series of little pictures at the 
end. These are numbered, and the child reader places 
them in the text. Or, in another case, three pictures 
are given and the child is asked which two belong 
to the story. Teachers will appreciate the instructive 
velue of the device, but children will only think 
“What fun this is,” as Obash was always saying, in 
the story about “The Birthday of Obash.”’ 

No one is better qualified to, and more successful 
in, interesting first readers in exactly the right way 
than Dr. Hahn, editor of The Child Development 
Readers, and for three years chairman of the National 
Council of Primary Education. At present she is 
supervising principal for the Third Division in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Story Way demonstrates beauti- 
fully her understanding of the approach to the child 
mind 


If you're interested in ability tests we suggest that 
you contact the World Book Co., Yonker-on-Hudson, 
for sample sets (20¢ each) of the Pintner General 
Ability Tests: Verbal Series composed of the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Test, the Pintner Intermediate 
Test, and the Pintner Advanced Test. Also the pub- 
lishers announce a Manual for Interpreting at 20¢ 
net. The Primary Test, which is a revision of the 
widely used Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental 
Test, is intended for kindergarten, grade 1, and the 
first half of grade 2; the Intermediate Test is for 
grades 5-8; and the Advanced Test for grades 9 and 
above. The working times are as follows: primary, 
35 minutes; intermediate, 45; and advanced, 55. 
Write the publishers for further details. 


A grade series of directed study books, in paper 
covered binding, is offered by Harrison & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, under the title Building Correct 
English, for grades 1 to 6. Books for the first three 
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grades are 28¢ each, and for the last three grades 
in the series, 36¢ each. Many interesting projects and 
opportunities for individual work. Written by class- 
room teachers who obviously know children and what 


they need by way of work. It is not in any sense 


purposeless seat work, 


Young Johann Sebastian Bach by Harriet F. Bunn 
(College Typing Co., Madison, Wisconsin, $0.75) 
tells the story of a very human lad of the late seven- 
teenth century whose soul yearned for music, who 
persevered through heartbre: iking obstacles to learn, 
to perfect himself, to create, so that one day the 
whole world paid homage to his genius. 

The style is clear and straightforward, the story 
told so engagingly that the reader will find it a 
genuine pleasure to follow the simple tale until at 
last we leave Bach “with his pupils and his family 
near at hand to help him through his old age’ 

While seemingly light and unpretentious Mrs. 
Bunn has shown fine taste and discrimination in her 
selection and presentation of material. There is a 
refreshing clarity of phrase and rare economy of 
effort. Without seeming to educate we are given a 
living picture of Bach’s time, his family life, church 
customs of the period, and life at court. 

The story is told as one friend might tell of an- 
other for whom he held affection and respect. Be- 
cause of this quality the book is excellent for intro- 
ducing to the young boy or girl a very human person 
for whom they might otherwise learn to feel only 
awe without warmth. 

Richard C. Church, 
West H. S., Madison. 


During the past year Little Brown & Co. has 
published several texts of special interest to teachers 
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who are charged with the responsibility of impressing 
youth with the values of our American life. One, a 
modern type of civics text, is entitled Our Life Today 
(Francis L. Bacon & Edward A. Krug, 636 pp., $1.76 
list). The book is an introduction to current prob- 
lems, and can be used in either junior or senior 
high school work. The text is divided into seven 
broad units: Our Life in the School, Our Life in 
the Home, Our Life in the Work of the World, Our 
Life in the Local Community, Our Life in State 
and Nation, Our Life in Economic Society, and Our 
Life in a Society of Nations. We are particularly 
pleased to note that the authors have given attention 
to education as a function of society, for only as 
we impress youth of today with the values of edu- 
cation can we hope to enjoy continued public support 
and understanding. In keeping with modern practices 
the authors have written a text of real interest to 
high school pupils, and have wisely added to the 
attractiveness of the text by using clever cartoons of 
a humorous but lesson-telling nature. The text is ob- 
viously written with a purposeful flexibility, so that 
either the entire book can be used, or separate 
chapters and units studied independently. Problems 
of our national life naturally: receive major emphasis 
but the authors have made it a point to describe 
other systems of organized society which differ from 
democracy, and show how their theoretical benefits 
are not attained, or are won at sacrifices which we 
would regard too great a price to pay. 


One of the newer and more important problems 
confronting us is the relation of social security to 
various types of investments designed to give us 
protection and a degree of financial independence 
in our old age. It’s such a new problem that few 
books have given it more than superficial attention. 
We recently saw a new book devoted to that field, 
written by Wisconsin men. Social Security and Life 
Insurance (Cranefield, Gaumnitz, and Taylor, Secar- 
ity Press, 501 Insurance Bldg., Madison, 194 pp.., 
$2.50) is not suitable for use as a text, but it would 
be very good supplementary reading material for 
high school economics students. Mr. Cranefield is 
an insurance consultant, and both Gaumnitz and 
Taylor are professors in the school of commerce, 
U. of W. 

In this book the authors have given attention to 
both life insurance and social security, setting forth 
the principle that social security cannot be regarded 
as the end result of an individual's program designed 
to give him security, but that it is an admirable 
part of an investment program. It traces the history 
of Social Security, showing the need for this type of 
legislation and how it has given millions of people 
a necessary start on a program of systematic saving. 
The book shows the limitations of Social Security 
as it now exists, and how life insurance can help 
‘fill the gap’. 

With the author as an insurance consultant it is 
natural that the case of life insurance is especially 
stressed, but regardless of one’s attitude toward life 
insurance it must be recognized that a book of this 
type is of value in any modern course of economics. 





Announcing— 

YOUNG JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
by Harriet F. Bunn 
Well-written biographical sketch of the 
great composer. Invaluable to every 
teacher. Price 7i¢ 
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